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We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  following  as  some  of  the  leading  features 
of  Volume  Seventeen  of  The  Contributor.  It  is  the  determination  to  make 
this  magazine  occupy  the  front  rank  in  our  home  literature,  and  we  trust  this 
effort  will  find  encouragement  in  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  public. 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  F.   SMITH  will  instruct  and  interest  our 
readers  with  some  articles  descriptive  of 

Early  Days  in  the  Valley, 

which  will  contain  reminiscences  of  his  valuable  though  ofttimes  trying 
experiences  as  a  boy  and  man  in  Utah. 

My  First  flission, 

will  be  the  title  of  some  articles  from  the  pen  of  APOSTLE  FRANCIS 
M.  LYMAN,  wherein  he  will  give  an  account  of  his  interesting  experience 
of  traveling  "without  purse  or  scrip,"  and  many  marvelous  incidents  con- 
nected with  his  ministry  abroad. 

APOSTLE  HEBER  J.  GRANT  will  narrate  in  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  the  incidents  of  a 

Visit  to  the  Moquis, 

made  by  himself  and  Apostle  Brigham  Young.  These  papers  will  por- 
tray in  a  reiaarkable  manner  the  care  and  power  of  God  which  accom- 
panied these  Elders.  The  customs  of  this  Indian  tribe  will  also  receive 
attention. 

Salem  Witchcraft, 

*  A  succinct  historical  account  of  this  remarkable  feature  of  New 
England  colonial  history;  theories  and  explanations  of  its  phenomena, 
offered  by  leading  writers;  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint 
•f  a  Latter-day  Saint,  by  B.  F.  CUMMINGS,  JR. 

ELDER  MARVIN  E.  PACK  will  prepare  a  series  of  illustrated  and 
highly  interesting  papers  on 

The  Sandwich  Islands  Country  and  Hission. 

These  articles  will  give  a  brief  historical  account  of  this  group  of  islands, 
review  some  of  the  customs  of  the  people,  and  describe  the  past  labors  of 
our  missionaries  and  the  present  condition  of  the  latter-day  work. 

Twelve  papers  will  be  furnished  by  ELDER  JAMES  H.  WALLIS  en 

The  Consistencies  of  Mormonism. 

These  will  be  most  ably  written,  and  are  designed  to  furnish  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  truth  for  our  missionaries  and  those  who  are  called  to  do- 
fend  our  religion. 


My  School  Days  at  Ann  Arbor 

Will  recotvo  treatment  by  KM>KK  KM'HAUI)  K. 
LYMAN  whi>  recently  gradtated  M  a  civil  englq^r 
from  thlH  noted  Mldhlgan  sclniu!  with  Inch  honorH. 
These  ur; Iclon  will  be  liin  trutod 

College  Department. 

The  Lutter-dny  Saints'  College  In  Salt  Lake  City, 
will  bo  represented  by  a  department  which  will  be 
supplied  with  essays  and  other  articles  from  studentw 
and  teachers.  These  productions  will  represent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  actual  work  of  the  College  and 
will  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  who 
will  see  that  everything  used  Is  of  a  high  order. 

The  Musical   Department 

Will  be  In  charge  of  Professors  JOHN  J.  McCLEL- 
LAN  and  WILLAIID  DONE.  A  graded  series  of 
musical  compositions,  original  and  selected,  will  be 
published,  including  solos,  duets,  quartettes  and 
choruses  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their 
adaptability  to  M.I.A.  work.  Home  composers  are 
earnestly  Invited  10  send  their  productions  to  the 
editors  of  this  department. 

M.  I.  flanual,  Part  III, 

By  MILTON  H  HARDY  and  GEORGE  H.  BRIM- 
HALL,  committee  on  compilation. 

M.  I.  Work, 

A  series  of  articles  on  practical  work  In  the  Asso- 
ciations, by  MILTON  H.  HARDY  and  GEORGE 
H.  BRIMHALL. 

The  Study  of  Self, 

A  series  of  articles  by  GEORGE  H.  BRIMHALL 
and  MILTON  H.  HARDY. 

Association    Intelligence. 

In  this  department  will  appear  all  instructive  or 
interesting  matter  pertaining  to  M.  I.  A.  work,  in- 
cluding answers  to  questions,  reports,  suggestions, 
etc.  We  particularly  invite  all  active  workers  in 
the  Associations  to  assist  by  their  literary  c  mtribu- 
tions  in  making  this  department  of  prime  impor- 
tance. 

The  Eisteddfod 

Prize  Male  Quartette, 

For  which  The  Contributor  gave  a  $23.00  cash 
prize,  will  appear  in  this  volume  of  the  Magazine. 


THE  OLDEST 
AND  THE  BEST 

Gough-cure,  the  most  prompt  and 
effective  remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
throat  and  lungs,  is  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  As  an  emergency  medi- 
cine, for  the  cure  of 
Croup,  Sore  Throat, 
Lung  Fever  and 
Whooping     Cough, 


AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 
cannot  be  equaled. 
im  E.  M.  Bra w ley, 
D.  B.,  Bis.  Sec.  of 
the  American  Bap- 
tist Publishing  Society,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  endorses  it,  as  a  cure  for  violent 
colds,  bronchitis,  etc.  Br.  Brawley 
also  adds :  To  all  ministers  suffering 
from  throat  troubles,  I  recommend 

AYER'S 
Cherry  Pectoral 

Awarded  Medal  at  World's  Fair. 

AYER'S  PILLS  Cure  Liver  and  Stomach  Troubles. 


John   Stevens'  Courtship,  a  Tale  of  the  Buchanan  War, 

is  the  title  of  a  deeply  interesting  serial  story  which  will  be  continued 
through  the  whole  volume;  its  author  is  our  versatile  and  talented  friend 
SUSA  YOUNG  GATES  (Homespun),  whose  already  published  narratives 
have  been  of  so  much  interest. 

Ideal   flan  hood:      Some  Suggestions  about  it. 

This  will  be  the  title  of  some  articles  containing  valuable  suggestions  to 
our  young  men  who  have  an  ambition  to  do  or  be  something  in  the  world. 
The  author  is  a  long  resident  of  Utah,  but  desires  his  identity  concealed 
and  will  consequently  write  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  SIMPLEX. 

Sermons  and  Writings  from  the  Prophets,  i 

by  MILTON  H.  HARDY  and  GEO.  H.  BRIMHALL. 
Volume  Seventeen  will  be  beautifully  illustrated  with 

Choice  Original  Engravings, 

representing  scenes  and  incidents  of  great  value  to  the  progressive  student. 

Subscription   Price,  $2.00  yer   Year,   Po«tpal«l. 

Address  THE}     CONTRIBUTOR     CO., 

P.O.Box    620.  SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH. 

P-S.— Please  remit  by  P.O.Order,  registered  letter,  bank  draft  or  money  order. 
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TASMANIA. 


Settler's  First  House.    On  a  Tasmanian  BrsH  Farm. 


Near  the  southern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, separated  from  it  by  Bass 
Strait,  lies  a  beautiful  little  island. 
Abel  Janszen  Tasman,  the  celebrated 
navigator,  who  discovered  it,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  November,  1642, 
called  it  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in 
honor  of  his  patron,  Governor  Van 
Diemen;  but  recently  it  has  come  to 
be  known  as  Tasmania.  It  is  about 
three-fourths  of  the  size  of  Ireland, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  two 
la 


hundred  thousand  people,  who, 
though  they  still  call  England 
"home,"  are  building  up  and  im- 
proving their  new  country  as  last  as 
possible. 

The  native  race  is  now  extinct,  the 
last  male  dying  in  1862;  the  last 
female  ten  years  later.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  half-castes  found  on 
the  smaller  islands  near  by. 

The  people  are  engaged  in  mining, 
agriculture,  fishing  and  manufacture, 
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TOWNHALL,    HOBAKT. 


mining  being  the  chief  occupation. 
Gold,  copper,  iron  and  tin  are  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  Mount 
Bischoff  Mine,  forty  miles  south  of 
Emu  Bay,  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
tin  mine  in  the  world,  and  has  paid 
out  $2,500,000  in  dividends.      Agri- 


culture is  of  considerable*  importance, 
the  land  under  cultivation  yielding 
abundantly  of  grain,  vegetables  and 
fruit.  Formerly  whales  were  plenti- 
ful in  the  southern  seas  and  yielded 
immense  profits  to  their  captors. 
They  are  more  scarce  now,  but  are 
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still  found  to  some  extent.  There 
are  many  excellent  fish  found  in  the 
waters  surrounding  the  island;  the 
trumpeter,  a  fish  resembling  our 
shad,  but  without  bones,  and  of 
delicious  flavor,  being  the  most 
valuable.  There  are  a  number  of 
manufactories,  which,  however,  do 
not  produce  enough  to  amount  to  a 
great  deal  in  exportation. 

The  people  are  lacking,  perhaps, 
in  the  great  American  trait  "push," 
but  are  a  hard-working,  intelligent 
class.     Considerable  attention  is  paid 


of  the  island,  seventeen  miles  inland. 
It  has  about  thirty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing an  important  commercial  center. 
It  has  some  excellent  public  build- 
ings and  residences.  The  roads  in 
and  about  the  town,  and  in  fact, 
throughout  the  country,  are  very 
fine,  being  paved  with  blocks  of 
native  wood  which  is  so  durable  that 
it  will  last  for  years,  often  outwear- 
ing the  stone  pavement.  Hobart  is 
noted  for  its  beautiful  drives  and 
parks,  and  being  so  beautifully  situ- 


PlNNACLE  AND  ORGAN  PIPES,   MOUNT   WELLINGTON. 


to  education.  They  have  over  two 
hundred  public  schools.  The[people 
are  progressing  in  every  way. 
Railroads  and  telegraph  lines  are 
being  extended  throughout  the 
country;  there  is  a  submarine  tele- 
graph line  between  Victoria  and 
Tasmania.  Their  mail  service  is 
very  good,  with  postoffices  scat- 
tered over  the  island. 

Hobart,  the  capital  and  largest 
city,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
Derwent  River,  in  the  southern  part 


ated,  entirely  protected  from  the 
rough  ocean  storms,  and  with  its  de- 
lightful, bracing  climate  it  possesses 
a  great  fascination  for  travelers. 

A  traveler  in  that  country  says: 
"Our  train  wound  its  way  through  a 
splendid  farm  country  and  over  pas- 
ture lands  where  thousands  of  sheep 
were  grazing,  and  then  through  glades 
of  ferns  and  bulrushes-great  ferns,  bul- 
rushes ten  feet  high,  almost  resemb- 
ling sugar  cane.  The  grand  moun- 
tains   were    all    about    us,    and    we 


Poet  Arthur*,  showing  Ruins  of  Convict  Church. 


wound  in  and  out,  the  scene  ever 
changing.  The  beautiful  purplish 
haze  was  over  all,  and  never  have  I 
seen  such  a  scenic  effect.  Suddenly 
we  came  to  a  sort  of  morass  or 
lagoon,  covering  acres,  with  long 
grass  of  a  dark  blue  color,  and 
through  this  grass  the  water  could  be 
distinguished,  over  which  the  setting 
sun  cast  a  golden  pathway  to  the 
high  mountains  in  the  distance, 
adding  to  its  beauty  and  grandeur: 
and  so  on  and  on,  till  the  twilight 
deepened  into  night  and  the  stars 
shone  clear  and  bright,  fairly  light- 
ing up  the  heavens  and  making  the 
Sepulchre  at  the  foot  of  the  Southern 
Cross  yawn  in  its  prominence. 
Around  one  more  sharp  turn,  a  per- 
fect horseshoe  bend,  then  crossing 
the  Derwent  River,  we  enter  the  city 
of  Hobart,  behind  the  towers  of 
Mount  Wellington,  five  thousand 
feet    above   the   sea. 

"Leaving  the  city  we  ascend  a 
steep  hill — in  fact,  for  seven  miles 
our  road  is  all  uphill — and  soon 
Hobart   lies  below  us;  the   beautiful 


river  with  its  many  turns  and  numer- 
ous little  bays,  winds  about  and 
through  the  city.  One  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world  is  spread  out 
before  us  like  a  huge  inland  lake, 
having  a  narrow  opening  to  the  sea; 
and  beyond  that  the  coast  range  of 
cliffs  and  mountains  with  all  their 
rugged  beauty. 

"In  the  rear,  and  towering  high 
above  the  city  is  Mount  Wellington, 
covered  with  snow  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  supply- 
ing the  city  with  pure,  clear  water, 
held  in  a  reservoir  about  a  mile  from 
town. 

"Before  us  is  Mount  Wellington, 
towering  into  the  clouds,  with  its 
grim  and  precipitous  front  and  its 
verdure  clad  sides,  while  all  about  us 
are  ferns  and  flowering  shrubs.  To 
please  Torrey  I  alight  and  take  a 
walk,  or,  rather,  a  climb,  over  rocks 
and  fallen  trees,  and  through  streams 
whose  edges  are  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  ferns.  As  I  progress 
I  feel  that  for  friendship's  sake  I  am 
taking   my   life    in    my   hands,     for 
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snakes  abound  here,  and  their  bite  is 
deadly;  but  again  I  am  repaid,  for 
suddenly  the  rushing  of  waters  is 
heard,  and  a  magnificent  waterfall 
bursts  on  our  view.  We  now  stand 
at  the  very  foot  of  Mount  Welling- 
ton, and  it  seems  even  more  majestic 
in  its  grandeur  as  we  look  at  it  through 
the  network  of  tree  ferns  which 
surround  us.  Little  mountain  streams 
dash  merrily  along,  and  the  great 
eucalyptus  trees,  rooted  three  hun- 
dred feet  below  in  the  glade,  tower 
above  where  we  stand." 

Southeast  of  Hobart,  forty-five 
miles  distant,  in  the  Tasman  Penin- 
sula is  Port  Arthur,  where  the  con- 
victs were  formerly  imprisoned.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  penitentiary  are  still 
standing;  also  the  old  convict  church, 
for  designing  and  building  which  one 
of  the  convicts  was  given  his  liberty. 

Cape  Raoul,  also  situated  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  peninsula, 
is  a  beautiful  place,  rising  abruptly 
two  thousand  feet  out  of  the  sea 
which  is  thirty-five  fathoms  deep  at 
its  base.  Its  surface  is  rough  and 
rugged,   and  save  a  few  straggling 


shrubs  it  is  destitute  of  vegetation, 
the  stone  columns  of  which  it  is 
formed,  breaking  off  and  towering 
alone  at  its  highest,  presenting  an 
appearance  of  pinnacles  and  organ- 
pipes  as  or  Mount  Wellington.  Not 
far  distant  is  that  wonderful  work  of 
nature,  the  ^Tessellated  Pavement," 
which  at  once  attracts  the  admiration 
and  curiosity  of  all  beholders.  It 
is  of  rock,  worn  entirely  smooth,  but 
still  retaining  the  distinct  form  of 
blocks. 

Then  we  see  another  wonder,  Tas- 
man's  Arch,  an  opening  worn  into 
the  cliff  by  the  constant  action  of  the 
water,  where,  during  a  storm,  the 
waves  rush  in  and  out,  tossing  their 
spray,  and  making  a  noise  like  a 
heavy  cannonade. 

At  the  north  of  the  island,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Hobart,  connected  with  that  town  by 
a  railway, lies  Launceston,  the  second 
city  in  importance.  It  is  neither  so 
large  nor  so  beautiful  as  the  capital, 
but  is  quite  a  thriving  city.  It  has 
not  the  advantage  of  mountain 
scenery     which     Hobart    has,    and 
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SIGNIFICANT. 


which  adds  so  materially  to  the  beauty 
of  a  town.  From  the  bridge  over 
the  Cataract  Gorge  the  city  is  seen 
at  its  best.  The  public  buildings  are 
very  fine,  some  of  them  surpassing 
those  of  Hobart. 

According  to  its  size  Tasmania 
has  a  greater  variety  of  climate  than 
almost  any  other  country.  The 
western  coast  is  very  wet,  sometimes 
having  a  rainfall  of  more  than  one 
hundred  inches  during  the  year. 
The  land  here  is  sterile,  producing 
nothing  but  dense  forests  of  brush. 
On  the  eastern  coast  the  climate  is 
dry,  droughts  during  the  summer 
time  often  preventing  work  in  the 
mines.  The  central  and  mountainous 
regions  suffer  from  intense  cold  dur- 
ing a  small    portion    of    the    year, 


ing,  refreshing  and  healthful,  the 
scenery,  enchanting,  the  natural 
products  are  abundant;  and  the  hills, 
rich  in  the  treasures  which  men  are 
so  anxious  to  obtain.     R.A.  Cannon. 


SIGNIFICANT. 


SHADOVVINGS  OF  THE  FULFILLMENT 
OF    PROPHECY. 

I  was  somewhat  struck  by  an  item 
of  the  press  dispatches  in  the  Deseret 
News  of  September  25,  1895,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  fulfillment  of  a 
prophecy  uttered  by  Joseph  Smith. 
The  item  runs  thus: 

"London,  Sept.  24. — It  is  an- 
nounced that  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Czar,  a  Russian  bank  with  very  large 
capital   will  be  opened  for  business 


'Tessellated  Pavement." 


while  on  the  northern  and  southern 
coasts  the  climate  is  delightful. 

The  verdure-clad  hills,  the  forests 
of  mammoth  trees,  the  many  rivers, 
and  sparkling  lakes  which  make  the 
little  island  so  beautiful  cannot  be 
spoken  of  too  highly. 

It  offers  great  inducements  to  the 
adventurer,  for  the   climate    is    brac- 


soon  at  Pekin,  with  a  branch  at 
Shanghai.  Some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent financiers  and  merchants  in 
Russia  are  interested  in  the  scheme 
which  has  been  secretly  canvassed. 
The  charter  has  just  been  issued." 

The  enterprise  is  regarded  as 
another  indication  of  Russia's  deter- 
mination   to    wrest    the    commercial 
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as  well  as  the  political  supremacy  in 
the  far  east  from  England.  Trading 
emissaries  of  Russia  have  freely  as- 
sisted the  government  of  China  with 
money,  and  have  already  penetrated 
to  the  interior  of  China,  where  they 
have  supplanted  the  British.  An 
article  which  appears  in  the  evening 
issue  of  the  Globe  indicates  the  alarm 
with  which  the  English  view  the 
situation.  The  article  says:  "Russia 
will  unquestionably  extort  from  China 
the  right  of  way  through  Manchuria 
for  the  trans-Siberian  railway.  A 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  Asia  is 
upon  us.  If  British  influence  does 
not  go  under  altogether,  we  must  be 
aroused  and  do  our  part.  Thanks 
to  our  good  relations  with  Japan,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  work  that  power 
to  our  advantage,  politically  and 
commercially." 


Coupling  the  above  with  the 
prophetic  words  uttered  by  Joseph 
Smith  to  Father  John  Taylor,  (the 
father  of  the  late  President  Taylor) 
who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  they  cast  a  portentous 
shadow  of  their  near  fulfillment.  The 
Prophet  said  to  Father  Taylor :  ' '  You 
will  live  to  see,  though  I  will  not, 
greater  battles  than  that  of  Waterloo ; 
the  United  States  will  go  to  war  with 
Mexico,  and  thus  gain  an  increase 
of  territory;  the  slave  question  will 
cause  division  between  the  North  and 
South,  and  in  these  wars  greater 
battles  than  Waterloo  will  occur. 
But,"  continued  he  with  emphasis, 
"when  the  Great  Bear  (Russia)  lays 
his  paw  on  the  Lion  (England) 
the  winding  up  scene  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. ' ' 

C.  L.   W. 


Tasman's  Arch,  (South  Coast  of  Tasmania.) 
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SOME    SU(J(;ESTIONS    AHOUT    IT. 


The  consideration  of  this  subject, 
however  poorly  it  may  be  presented, 
demands  that  some  attention  be  given 
to  prenatal,  as  well  as  childhood  and 
youthful  surroundings.  No  person 
can  attain  to  worthy  or  ideal  man- 
hood without  passing  through  pre- 
vious experiences  which  lead  to  such 
a  condition.  Both  time  and  effort 
are  essential  to  the  development  and 
training  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  powers.  Hence  there  will  be 
introduced  into  these  papers  many 
items  which  to  some  readers  may  ap- 
pear to  bear  but  indirectly  upon  the 
subject,  but  which  still, in  the  writer's 
humble  opinion,  have  an  important 
influence  on  the  attainment  or  loss  of 
ideal  manhood. 

That  the  statement  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  is  true  when  he  says. 
"The  education  of  a  child  should 
begin  a  hundred  years  before  it  is 
born,"  is  proven  by  many  recorded 
experiences.  The  evil  or  good  ten- 
dencies of  many  people  can  be 
traced  with  little  difficulty  to  their 
ancestry,  sometimes  to  the  parent 
or  parents,  and  often  to  more  re- 
mote connections.  A  recent  and  re- 
markable instance  of  prenatal  in- 
fluence has  created  considerable 
newspaper  comment.  Mary  Logue, 
the  mother  of  "Jimmy"  Logue  now 
confined  in  prison  at  Philadelphia  and 
who  has  a  most  remarkable  record 
for  fraud  and  thievery,  wrote  a  letter 
to  her  son  just  previous  to  her  death, 
which  occurred  not  long  since.  She 
there  says : 

"I  found  it  very  hard  to  get  any 
money  from  my  husband  for  our  bread 
and  meat.  At  last  it  got  so  hard 
that  the  only  way  I  could  get  his 
money  was  by  waiting  until  he  was 
asleep  at  night,  and  picking  his 
pockets.  Many  and  many  a  night 
have  I  got  up  when  he  was  asleep  in 
the  bed  by  my  side  and  like  a  thief 
gone  through  his  pockets  and  taken 


all  the  money  I  found  there.  Then 
he  had  a  hot  temper,  and  I  was 
always  afraid  when  I  was  picking 
his  pockets  he  would  awake  and  find 
me  doing  it.  Thus  I  went  through 
all  the  brain  sensations  of  a  daring 
burglar,  even  such  as  I  am  informed 
you  have  become.  Shortly  after 
that  you  were  born,  and  I  firmly 
believe  you  came  into  the  world  a 
thief,  owing  to  that  crime-like, 
though  necessary  practice  of  mine." 

A  stronger  and  yet  very  pleasing 
instance  of  the  influence  of  the 
parental  mind  on  the  unborn  off- 
spring is  furnished  by  a  lady  now 
living  in  Australia: 

Her  first  child,  a  girl,  is  now 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  She 
exhibits  a  special  aptitude  for  sewing, 
planning  and  cutting  out.  Before 
her  birth,  the  mother,  passing  to 
reside  in  a  new  country,  had  to  plan 
and  sew  for  herself.  The  girl  has 
also  a  strong  aptitude  for  history, 
which  the  mother  traces  to  her  own 
study  of  Froude.  The  girl's  other 
tastes  for  art  and  literature  are 
"distinctly  hereditary."  A  second 
child,  also  a  daughter,  has  a  marked 
literary  taste,  and  at  six  years  of  age, 
used  to  read  and  enjoy  Tennyson's 
ballads.  She  is  a  B.  A.  of  the 
Sydney  University,  taking  her 
degree  when  barely  twenty.  Before 
her  birth,  the  mother  had  interested 
herself  in  literary  pursuits. 

The  third  child  was  a  boy.  Prior 
to  his  birth,  the  current  of  the  family 
life  had  changed.  The  mother  had 
no  time  for  literary  studies,  or  other 
"studious  pursuits,"  and  her  occu- 
pations were  more  mechanical  in 
character  than  at  any  previous  time. 
The  boy  "does  not  inherit  the 
studious  tastes  of  his  sisters  at  all." 
He  is  intelligent  and  persevering, 
but  prefers  outdoor  work  or  handi- 
craft to  study. 

This  most  intelligent  mother  next 
passes  to  the  experience  of  her  friend 
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in  support  of  the  idea  that  parental 
influences  may  be  thus  clearly  and 
directly  handed  on  to  the  children. 
This  friend,  before  the  birth  of  her 
eldest  girl,  took  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  ornithology,  and  did  a 
good  deal  of  bird  study  as  well.  At 
the  age  of  three  years  the  girl  shows 
an  intense  desire  to  study  insects  and 
other  animals,  and  later  on,  takes  to 
dissecting  them.  This  predilection 
for  natural  history  still  remains  with 
the  girl.  The  next  child,  a  boy, 
exhibits  a  marked  liking  for  medical 
and  surgical  studies  and  often  ex- 
presses the  wish  that  he  had  been 
"made  a  surgeon."  Prior  to  his 
birth,  the  mother,  strangely  enough, 
had  nursed  a  friend  suffering  from  an 
accident  for  three  months.  On  the 
theory  of  prenatal  influences,  the 
nursing  and  surgical  duties  of  the 
mother  are  accountable  for  the  lad's 
strong  bias  toward  medical  studies. 
The  third  child,  a  girl,  exhibits 
artistic  tastes  of  unmistakeable  nature. 
She  draws  well  and  excels  "in 
artistic  talent  of  many  kinds. ' '  The 
mother's  life,  prior  to  her  birth,  is 
described  as  having  been  idyllic  in 
character;  her  parents  then  "did 
nothing  but  fish,  catch  butterflies  and 
paint  them.  At  least,"  adds  the 
mother,  "my  husband  painted  them 
after  I  had  caught  them,  and  mixed 
his  colors."  There  may  be  direct 
heredity  here,  of  course.  The 
fourth  child  is  a  "most  prudent, 
economical  girl,  a  splendid  house- 
keeper, and  a  good  cook,  and  will 
work  till  she  drops,  but  has  no  taste 
for  reading,  but  seems  to  gain  knowl- 
edge by  suction."  Before  the  birth 
of  this  child,  the  mother  had  expe- 
rienced many  trials.  Her  husband 
fell  ill  of  fever,  and  she  had  to  nurse 
him  without  help  of  any  kind.  The 
family  also  sustained  losses  by  floods. 
"I  don't  know  how  I  got  through 
that  year,"  adds  the  mother,  "but  I 
had  no  time  for  reading." 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  the  most 
skeptical  observer  that  the  mental 
condition  of  a  pregnant  woman,  has 


much  to  do  with  the  condition  of  her 
child.  Among  the  Saints  sufficient 
evidence  of  this  fact  can  be  pre- 
sented. A  few  years  ago  the  plural 
wives  of  many  men  were  hunted 
that  process  of  the  courts  might  be 
served  upon  them.  Especially  anx- 
ious were  the  officers  of  the  law  to 
discover  those  who  were  likely  to 
become  mothers.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
therefore,  were  this  latter  class  free 
from  nervous  apprehension.  Day 
and  night  the  fear  of  capture  was 
before  them  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  indignities  which  too  often 
resulted  from  discovery.  Under  such 
circumstances  prenatal  .  influences 
could  be  tested. 

The  results  are  too  well  known  to 
very  many  families  to  admit  of  de- 
nial that  the  effects  have  generally 
been  regrettable.  Some  mothers 
whose  anger  was  aroused  by  these 
persecutions,  and  in  whose  hearts  the 
gall  of  bitterness  was  injected,  dis- 
cover in  their  children,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  those  trying  times,  the 
passions  and  animosities  which  they 
then  felt.  Nervous  women  find  their 
little  ones  starting  at  every  unex- 
pected noise,  looking  with  dread  and 
suspicion  at  strangers,  and  giving 
other  evidence  of  the  fear  which  was 
made  a  part  of  their  very  nature. 
Other  little  ones,  born  with  feeble 
constitutions  because  of  the  exposure 
or  the  terror  of  the  mothers  while 
bearing  them,  could  not  survive,  and 
now  many  a  green  mound  in  our 
cemeteries  gives  silent  though  un- 
equivocal testimony  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  raid,  and  the  heartlessness  of 
some  of  those  who  engaged  in  it. 
Whether  or  not  the  children  born 
under  those  distressing  conditions 
will  ever  fully  recover  from  the  effects 
of  those  dreadful  scenes  time  alone 
can  tell. 

During  the  exciting  times  of  the 
French  Revolution  all  women,  and 
particularly  those  who  were  with 
child  were  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  anxiety  and  alarm.  Their  nervous 
systems    were   thereby    very    much 
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affected.  When  the  children  were 
born  they  were  subject  to  spasms, 
convulsions  and  other  nervous  affec- 
tions, and  in  youth  many  became, 
without  any  exciting  cause,  imbeciles 
or  demented.  Another  sad  fact  in 
connection  with  those  terrible  times 
was  that  the  number  of  still-born 
children,  as  well  as  the  mortality  of 
infants,  greatly  increased.  In  18 12-14 
the  average  number  of  still-born 
children  in  Paris  was  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  per 
annum.  In  1815,  however,  when 
the  allied  armies  surrounded  the  city, 
and  the  people  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation,  the  number  of 
still-born  children  rose  to  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  twenty. 
Further  than  this  the  mortality  of 
infants  under  three  months  of  age 
amounted  in  the  latter  year  to  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  against  an  average  for  the  three 
preceding  years  of  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-five.  Those 
children  which  did  survive  infancy, 
however,  frequently  gave  evidence 
during  their  whole  after  lives  of  the 
terrors  to  which  their  mothers  were 
exposed  during  pregnancy. 

Hobbes,  the  philosopher,  who  was 
born  April  5th,  1588,  claims  that 
much  of  the  fearfulness  to  which  he 
was  always  subject,  and  the  delicate 
state  which  attended  him  till  near  the 
fortieth  year  of  age,  were  due  to  his 
premature  birth  caused  by  the  fright 
his  mother  received  when  the  Span- 
ish Armada  threatened  the  southern 
coast  of  England.  True,  he  lived 
till  he  was  ninety  years  old,  but  this 
was  due  to  his  extreme  care  of  his 
health,  and  his  temperate  habits  and 
regular  exercise,  all  of  which  only 
goes  to  prove  that  inherited  as  well 
as  acquired  defects  may  be  overcome 
by  allowing  wisdom  to  control  us. 

Such  persons  as  have  applied  for 
life  insurance  are  aware  of  the  critical 
examination  through  which  they 
must  pass  concerning  the  mental  but 
particularly  the  physical  condition  of 
their    parents.     Almost   as   close   a 


scrutiny  is  made  of  the  ancestry  as 
of  the  applicant  himself.  That 
peculiarities  of  intellect  and  insanity 
frequently  continue  through  long 
lines  of  people  is  too  noticeable  a 
fact  to  admit  of  denial.  Only  a 
short  time  ago  the  report  was  pub- 
lished of  a  man  who  had  committed 
a  serious  crime.  His  whole  life, 
aspirations  and  teachings  were  of  a 
character  to  make  this  deed  unac- 
countable except  because  of  tempor- 
ary aberration  of  mind.  His  parents 
and  grand-parents  had  manifested  no 
mental  weakness,  but  when  a  more 
remote  ancestor  was  discovered  to 
have  been  insane  and  to  have  at 
times  exhibited  an  inclination  to  per- 
form acts  similar  ,to  the  crime  of 
which  this  man  was  guilty,  heredity 
was  immediately  charged  with  the 
offense. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  children  of  a  parent  who  became 
insane  in  middle  life  will  retain  all 
their  faculties  unimpaired  until  this 
age  is  reached,  when,  without  any 
exciting  cause,  they  exhibit  signs  of 
mental  derangement. 

The  tastes,  habits  and  inclinations  of 
those  who  now  live  are  frequently 
discovered  in  ancestors,  some  of 
whom  may  be  long  since  dead,  and 
perhaps  never  had  any  association  in 
mortality  with  the  descendants  who 
so  much  resemble  them. 

That  the  physical  characteristics  of 
parents  are  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring is  amply  attested  by  the  ex- 
perience of  physicians.  The  fact, 
too,  that  reliable  life  insurance  com- 
panies will  take  no  risks  on  the  lives 
of  children  of  consumptives  and  those 
afflicted  with  certain  other  diseases, 
is  proof  that  experience  unites  with 
science  in  testimony  of  the  divine 
law  that  "like  begets  like." 

A  striking  instance  of  the  trans- 
mission of  a  physical  deformity  is 
found  in  a  family  living  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England.  The  hands  of  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  children  appear 
as  if  the  fingers  had  been  amputated 
roughly   and    unevenly    below    the 
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second  joint,  leaving  only  a  short 
stump  without  any  nail.  The 
thumbs,  however,  are  abnormally 
large  and  strong.  In  other  respects 
the  family  are  as  their  neighbors. 
When  this  defect  originated  cannot 
be  ascertained,  as  the  most  remote 
history  of  the  family  notes  this 
strange  characteristic. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
this  law  holds  good  in  the  animal 
world  as  well  as  among  mankind 
there  need  be  cited  but  one  among 
many  incidents:  A  very  docile  white 
cat  of  the  Persian  breed,  was  perfect- 
ly deaf.  She  gave  birth  at  different 
times  to  litters  of  kittens,  some  of 
which  were  white  and  others  of  vary- 
ing colors.  The  strange  feature  of 
this  case  was  that  all  the  kittens 
which  were  white  in  color  as  the 
mother  was,  were  totally  deaf,  while 
those  that  were  otherwise  colored, 
even  though  it  was  only  with  a  few 
hairs,  could  hear  distinctly. 

Sir  James  Clark  fearlessly  proclaimed 
many  years  ago  that  '  'impaired  health 
in  the  parent,  whether  constitutional  or 
acquired,  and  particularly  if  caused 
by  imperfect  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation, is  as  productive  of  a  tendency 
to  scrofula  and  '  consumption  in  the 
children  as  if  it  had  descended  by 
hereditary  transmission." 

An.  instructive  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mother  on  the  health 
of  her  progeny  is  presented  in  some 
careful  statistics  received  from  Prus- 
sia wherein  the  relative  mortality  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  infants  is  shown. 
Jewesses  seldom  work  there  in 
factories,  and  are  particularly  careful 
to  avoid  such  employment  when 
pregnant,  or  while  caring  for  very 
young  children.  Many  Christian  wom- 
en are  thus  engaged  except  during  a 
very  few  weeks  immediately  preced- 
ing and  following  confinement.  This 
custom  gives  the  Jewish  population 
a  great  advantage  in  point  of  health, 
with  the  result  that  out  of  every  one- 
hundred  thousand  births  among  this 
class  of  people  only  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-four  are  still 


born  against  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  Christian 
children  in  the  same  number. 

These  latter  facts  may  not  be  used 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  physical 
idleness  on  the  part  of  the  prospect- 
ive mother.  Indeed,  experience 
proves  that  reasonable  and  regular 
manual  labor — work  which  brings 
into  action  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body — is  best  for  the  female  as  well 
as  for  the  child;  as  instance  the 
comparative  ease  of  child-bearing 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  rugged 
healthfulness  of  the  offspring;  but  the 
nature  of  their  daily  exercise  must  be 
considered  in  comparison  with  the 
sometimes  distressing  conditions 
which  surround  those  who  work  in 
factories  and  at  other  occupations  of 
an  exhausting  character. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  said  that  mothers  alone 
transmit  to  posterity  their  peculiar 
mental  or  physical  characteristics. 
While  her  prenatal  influence  may  be 
most  potent,  the  father's  features  and 
fancies  are  often  and  unmistakably 
apparent  in  the  child. 

A  worthy  brother  in  the  Church 
and  a  man  who  has  done  much  good, 
is  possessed  of  a  most  distressing 
desire  for  spirituous  drinks.  When 
a  mere  youth  he  tasted  more  than 
he  should  have  done  beer,  wine  and 
liquor.  His  first  taste  of  anything 
intoxicating  was  a  small  glass  of 
brandy  which  was  like  sweet  nectar 
to  his  lips,  when  those  who  handed 
it  to  him  thought  it  would  make  him 
sick.  Everything  of  this  kind  is  en- 
joyable to  his  taste.  That  this  should 
be  the  case  astonished  the  man's  friends 
as  well  as  himself,  for  both  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  most  abstem- 
ious, and  did  not  know  that  they 
liked  any  of  these  beverages,  as  they 
had  never  tasted  them.  The  great 
grandfather,  however,  had  indulged 
too  freely  his  passion  for  drink, 
which  indulgence  had  materially 
shortened  his  life.  On  the  mother's 
side  all  the  ancestors,  so  far  as 
known,    had    been    total  abstainers. 
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Hence  the  reasonable  conclusion  is 
reached  that  this  man  has  had  be- 
queathed to  him  from  a  somewhat 
distant  generation  a  taste,  an  appe- 
tite, which  much  to  his  credit,  he  is 
able  by  continued  watchfulness  to 
control. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  record 
here  instances  where  the  Irugality  or 
thriftlessness,  idleness  or  diligence, 
integrity  or  dishonesty  or  other 
traits  of  a  father  have  found  repeti- 
tion in  a  son  or  daughter.  Every 
reader  can  recall  such  cases  among 
his  own  acquaintances. 

Facial  and  form  resemblances,  too, 
are  very  common.  A  young  attor- 
ney of  Utah  bears  a  striking  likeness 
in  countenance  and  physical  structure 
to  a  great  uncle  on  his  father's  side 
whom  he  never  saw,  but  those  famil- 
iar with  both  note  the  similarity; 
while  his  own  brother,  two  years 
older,  bears  an  equally  pronounced 
resemblance  to  a  relation  on  the 
mother's  side. 

Some  years  ago  two  sons  of  Presi- 
dent George  Q.  Cannon  were  toge- 
ther in  Europe.  They  decided  to 
visit  the  ancestral  home  of  their 
father,  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  Arriving 
there  for  the  first  time  they  went  to 
Peel,  near  which  city  the  old  home- 
stead is  located.  As  they  were  walk- 
ing: along  the  road  without  any 
knowledge  that  they  were  near  the 
place  they  were  seeking,  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  gentleman  stand- 
ing by  a  farm  gate  impressed  them. 
His  build,  size  and  the  lines  of  his 
countenance  immediately  reminded 
them  of  their  father.  Upon  entering 
into  conversation  they  discovered 
that  this  gentleman  was  their  father's 
uncle.  Here  was  an  instance  of  the 
perpetuation  of  features,  form  and 
size,  though  not  in  direct  line. 

A  physician  of  very  extensive 
practice  says  he  has  seen  numerous 
instances  where  an  original  defect  in 
a  parent,  consisting  sometimes  mere- 
ly of  a  peculiarity  of  disposition  or 
temper,  amounting  perhaps  to  ec- 
centricity, has  developed  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  progeny,   affecting 


at  times  the  happiness  or  success  in 
life  of  the  children.  "I  have  seen 
instances,"  he  says,  "in  which  every 
one  of  the  children  was  affected,  and 
others  in  which  all  but  one  or  two 
escaped.  When  the  original  ec- 
centricity is  on  the  mother's  side, 
and  she  is  gifted  with  much  force  of 
character,  the  evil  extends  more 
widely  among  the  children  than 
when  it  is  on  the  father's  side. 
Where  both  parents  are  descended 
from  tainted  families,  the  progeny  is, 
of  course,  more  deeply  affected  than 
where  one  of  them  is  from  a  pure 
stock;  and  seemingly  for  this  reason, 
hereditary  predisposition  is  a  more 
usual  cause  of  nervous  disease  in  the 
higher  classes,  who  intermarry  much 
with  each  other,  than  in  the  lower, 
who  have  a  wider  choice." 

In  speaking,  as  we  do,  of  heredi- 
tary disease  or  inherited  peculiarities, 
either  mental  or  physical,  the  reader 
must  not  forget  that  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  is  that  in 
many  cases  only  the  tendency  exists 
in  children  to  pass  through  the  same 
phase  of  development  as  the  parent, 
especiallv  when  placed  under  similar 
circumstances  to  those  of  the  parent. 
The  surroundings  and  associations  of 
the  offspring  should  therefore  be 
varied  from  those  of  the  parent,  so 
as  to  modify,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
parental  type,  and  thus  assist  Nature, 
whose  constant  effort  it  is  to  improve 
the  race,  to  regain  her  original 
healthy  standard.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  with  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  laws  of  God,  on  the  part  of  man, 
through  several  successive  genera- 
tions, the  length  of  life  would  be 
greatly  increased;  indeed  our  pos- 
terity might  eventually  attain  to  that 
great  age  enjoyed  by  the  ancient 
patriarchs. 

A  practical  proof  of  the  assertion 
that  the  external  circumstances  of 
children  may  change  the  natural  in- 
clinations is  found  in  an  experiment 
made  near  London,  England.  Some 
four  hundred  children  were  taken 
from  the  slums — removed  at  an  early 
age  from  the  care  of  their  corrupted 
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parents — and  placed  in  charge  of 
wise  and  sympathetic  teachers.  Their 
home  and  school  were  made  pleas- 
ant, and  only  at  regular  and  not  too 
frequent  times  were  they  allowed  to 
see  and  briefly  associate  with  their 
debased  parents.  Every  reasonable 
advantage  of  mental,  moral  and 
physical  training  was  given  them. 
Skilled  and  useful  branches  of  in- 
dustry were  taught  them  as  well  as 
professional  work  of  various  kinds, 
the  natural  aptitude  of  the  boys  and 
girls  being  considered  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  pursuit  for  them  to  follow. 
Thus  were  they  cared  for  until  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  was  attained, 
when  they  were  at  liberty  to  go  their 
own  ways  or  to  occupy  positions 
which  those  connected  with  the 
worthy  charitable  institution  were 
able  to  provide.  A  careful  record 
was  kept  of  the  whereabouts  and 
conduct  of  these  youths  for  several 
years  after  they  had  "graduated," 
and  it  was  found  that  over  eighty 
per  cent,  had  developed  into  people 
of  sterling  integrity  and  worth, 
capable  of  sustaining  themselves  and 
of  assisting  others. 

About  fifteen  per  cent,  were  hon- 
est and  worthy  citizens,  but  showed 
a  lack  of  ability  to  manage  business 
affairs,  while  less  than  five  per  cent, 
exhibited  any  of  the  evil  tendencies 
for  which  their  parents  had  been 
noted.  The  children  of  some  of  the 
worst  criminals  were  found  among 
the  worthiest  class.  This  experience, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  used  to  advantage 
elsewhere. 

The  history  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  is  fruitful  in  illustrations  of 
success  which  follows  the  determined 
soul  in  overcoming  inherited  ten- 
dencies. Many  people  who  received 
the  Gospel  were  filled  with  traditions, 
inclinations  and  habits  which  for 
centuries,  in  some  instances,  had  been 
gathering  strength,  but  through  the 
influence  of  the  newly-adopted  doc- 
trines they  have  been  able  to  change 
their  very  natures;  hence,  other 
people  who  may  be  possessed  of  dis- 
positions for  which  they  blame  their 


parents  may  take  comfort  in  the  as- 
surance that  if  they  will  seek  the 
help  of  God  and  supplement  this 
help  by  their  own  efforts,  they  will 
succeed  in  overcoming  these  imper- 
fections and  inborn  weaknesses. 

The  taint  of  blood,  however,  is 
difficult,  and  with  some  races  impos- 
sible to  overcome.  The  Indians  and 
some  other  races  other  than  the 
Caucasian,  can  by  intermixture  with 
the  white  race,  overcome  any  visible 
peculiarities  of  form  or  color.  With 
the  negro,  however,  it  is  different. 
It  is  said  that  even  one  drop  of 
negro  blood  will  taint  the  offspring 
of  such  a  parent.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  at  times,  to  distinguish  those 
whose  blood  is  thus  mixed,  so  white 
have  some  become  through  asso- 
ciation with  the  white  race.  Yet 
blood  will  tell  in  some  of  the 
progeny.  Instances  are  on  record 
in  the  Southern  States  where  white 
men  have  married  women  who  were 
supposed  to  be  of  pure  blood,  yet 
some  of  their  children  have  shown 
the  unexpected  taint.  So  it  has 
been  with  white  women  sometimes 
marrying  supposedly  pure-blood 
men.  Indeed,  the  races  in  parts  of 
our  country  have  become  so  mixed 
that  some  risk  is  run  in  marrying 
those  whose  ancestry  for  several 
generations  back  is  unknown. 

However  much  heredity  may  be 
blamed  for  many  of  the  '  'ills  to  which 
human  flesh  is  heir,"  it  cannot  be 
made  a  scapegoat  for  all  misfortunes. 

Some  are  too  ready  to  blame 
their  ancestors  for  sins  which  their 
own  weakness  prevents  their  over- 
coming, just  as  was  the  case  with  an 
acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  was 
guilty  of  a  vice,  and  said  his  mother's 
ungratified  desire  in  the  direction  of 
his  infirmity  was  the  cause  of  his 
inclination  to  unlawfully  appropri- 
ate that  which  was  not  his.  The 
present  generation  should  be  willing 
to  bear  its  own  sins  and  not  denounce 
a  past  race  for  them.  It  is  no  sin  to 
us  to  be  born  with  imperfections,  the 
sin  consists  in  our  failure  to  over- 
come them.  Simplex. 
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"Wall,  stranger,  I've  been  livin 
here  nigh  on  forty  year.  Zion  looks 
different  from  what  it  did  when  I 
first  come  over  the  burnin  plains. 
Them  eastern  chaps  as  comes  here 
thinks  they  know  heaps  as  to  what 
we  uns  oter  do  when  we  corned,  but 
when  you  hears  my  story  you  won't 
say  the  eastern  chaps  is  great  things. 

"In  the  wagon  train  in  which  I 
come  war  the  purtiest  gal  I  ever  laid 
eyes  onto.  She  never  chirked  up, 
and  war  down  in  the  mouth  awfully, 
and  I've  hearn  her  sigh  like  ter 
break  her  heart.  Says  I,  that  gal 
she  has  a  histury,  and  no  doubt  bout 
it.  Jack,  old  fellow,  you  kinder 
watch  her  and  maybe  you  can  help 
the  poor  thing  long. 

"Those  burnin  sands,  my,  when  I 
think  on  em  I  kind  o'feel  hot  today. 
Once  as  all  was  purty  still  I  hears 
voices,  and  Sister  Liza  says  in  her 
straightforard  way,  'Now  Jean, don't 
go  to  moaning,  it  is  sinful  o'  you  to 
carry  on  so.  You  are  com  in  to  Zion 
and  will  begin  a  new  life.  The  Lord 
forgave  Mary  Magdalene  and  the 
Lord  will  forgive  you.'  Jean  had  a 
sweet  face,  and  I  war  mightly  taken 
with  her,  so  when  Sister  Liza  walked 
away  I  went  over  to  Jean  to  com- 
fort her.  She  war  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  a  wagon  cryin  low  by  her- 
self. I  come  up,  and  kinder  coughed 
ter  make  her  look  up.  Her  beauti- 
ful eyes  war  swimin  in  tears  and  it 
made  me  feel  all  broke  up  to  see  the 
poor  critter  in  such  misery.  'Jean, 
lass,  don't  yer  cry,'  says  I,  'we're 
going  home  and  we're  goin  to  make 
everyone  happy.' 

"Then  says  Jean  in  her  purty  voice, 
'Jack  I've  hearn  tell  of  you,  the 
wimmin  and  children  likes  you,  and 
when  I  see  your  kindly  face  I  feel 
better,  but  O,  I  feel  so  bad,'  and  she 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart.  She 
war  a  rale  lady  and  had  the  whitest 
hands.  She  spoke  as  they  writes  in 
books  and  I  am  saying  some  o'  the 
words  as  she  used  in  my  way.  I 
can't  speak  like  Jean  used  to. 

"Brother  Jones  had  said  as  how  it 


would  be  good  fur  me  to  marry  one 
o'  the  sisters,  and  jist  thin  it  flashed 
cross  my  mind,  might  as  well  mar- 
ry Jean  as  any  o'  the  lasses.  She 
looked  delicate,  but  thinks  I,  she'll 
be  stronger  when  we  gits  to  Zion. 
Softly  I  takes  her  hand  and  says, 
'Jean  lass,  if  you  could  marry  a 
strong  hulking  fellow  what  would 
take  care  o'  you,  would  you  do  it, 
Jean?' 

"She  looked  at  me  fur  a  minute, 
and  then  says  she,  'Jack,  I  aint  fit 
fur  you  nor  any  honest  man.  I  can't 
tell  you  my  story,  but  I  kept  a  dairy 
(she  called  it  some  tarnal  name  like  it) 
and  in  it  be  written  my  life.  Read 
it  Jack,  and  then  if  you  wants  ter 
marry  me,  I'll  try  to  make  yer  a 
good  wife,  with  the  help  o'  God.' 
She  goes  ter  the  wagon  and  brings 
me  that  thar  book  to  read. 

"Come  in  ter  the  shanty  stranger. 
I  has  the  book,  and  yer  can  read  it 
fur  yerself  and  then  tell  me  what  yer 
thinks  o'  them  eastern  chaps,  and 
when  yer  finish  I'll  tell  yer  the  rest 
o'  my  story.  It  kinder  lightens  my 
heart  to  think  o'  them  days  as  is 
gone. ' ' 

I  took  the  book  which  was  a  diary 
bound  in  Russia  leather,  opened  it 
and  read  the  following,  written  in  a 
neat  hand: 

"I  was  born  in  New  York  City 
and  reared  in  a  pretty  home.  My 
mother  was  a  widow  and  had  very 
poor  health.  Early  in  life  I  became 
her  confidant,  and  she  relied  on  me 
solely  for  advice  when  I  was  but  six- 
teen. My  whole  life  was  devoted 
to  mother.  She  was  so  beautiful, 
kind,  and  gentle.  Father  left  his 
business  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend  of  his,  and  charged  him  by 
all  he  held  sacred  to  take  good  care 
of  us.  We  always  had  all  the 
money  we  wanted  for  our  simple 
needs,  and  lived  very  happily  to- 
gether. I  went  to  school,  studied 
hard  and  in  the  evenings  staid  with 
mother.  The  days  to  me  were 
golden  ones,  for  I  planned  how  I 
would  do   this    and    that    to    please 
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mother.  But  she  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  before  I  was  eighteen 
she  was  so  feeble  that  she  could  not 
leave  her  bed.  I  graduated  two 
weeks  before  my  eighteenth  birth- 
day. After  the  exercises  were  com- 
pleted I  felt  very  lonely,  for  there 
was  such  a  contrast  between  myself 
and  the  other  girls  who  stood  sur- 
rounded by  their  mothers  and  friends 
while  I  was  alone.  My  guardian 
was  traveling  at  the  time,  and  even 
when  he  was  home  we  saw  him  but 
seldom.  Soon  came  a  clay  when  I 
had  to  face  the  first  great  sorrow  of 
my  life.  My  dear  mother  passed 
away,  and  I  was  alone  in  that  great 
city.  How  my  heart  ached!  I  had 
nothing  to  live  for.  No  one  would 
care  now  whether  I  won  honors  or 
not,  so  in  our  cottage  I  staid,  not 
knowing  what  was  in  store  for  me. 
At  last  a  letter  came  trom  my 
guardian  stating  that  he  had  arrived 
home,  and  that  having  heard  of  my 
bereavement  he  hastened  to  extend 
his  sympathy;  also  that  he  would 
call  on  me  very  soon.  I  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  as  to  his  actions  and 
paid  no  more  attention  to  the  letter. 
"One  day  I  was  roused  from  my 
apathetic  state  by  the  announcement 
that  I  had  a  caller,  and  going  into 
the  parlor  found  Mr.  Phillips,  my 
guardian,  awaiting  me.  How  well  I 
remember  him  as  he  then  appeared! 
He  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches 
in  height,  of  a  stately  carriage,  had 
brown  beard,  and  piercing  blue  eyes. 
At  first  I  was  listless  as  usual,  but 
after  he  had  talked  with  me  for  some 
time  I  felt  as  if  a  load  had  been 
taken  from  my  shoulders.  Sometimes 
I  fancy,  that  even  now  I  can  hear  his 
deep,  sympathetic  voice  saying,  'Jean , 
I  should  have  seen  more  of  you  and 
your  mother,  but  the  future  will  have 
to  atone  for  the  past,  and  I  shall 
watch  over  you  very  carefully.'  I 
was  then  quite  ill,  and  Mr.  Phillips 
insisted  that  he  would  send  a  doctor 
to  prescribe  for  me  as  soon  as  he 
could.  The  doctor  called  that  very 
day    and    said    that  a  tonic  and  the 
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company  of  some  cheerful  person 
would  soon  restore  me  to  my  nor- 
mal condition,  and  thus  it  proved  to 
be. 

"When  Mr.  Phillips  called,  we 
would  talk  together  for  hours.  He 
always  spoke  about  those  topics 
which  were  of  intense  interest  to  me. 
He  had  traveled  extensively,  and  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  places 
which  he  had  seen  were  so  vivid  and 
glowing  that  I  was  fairly  enchanted. 
I  had  mingled  but  very  little  with 
people,  had  seen  scarcely  anything 
of  the  world  although  we  lived  in 
such  a  large  city,  so  everything  was 
of  interest  to  me. 

"My  sorrow  began  to  lessen.  I 
grew  stronger  and  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  life.  The  brightest  parts 
of  the  days  were  those  which  were 
spent  with  my  guardian.  When  not 
with  him  I  would  often  be  depressed, 
but  the  minute  he  appeared  all  the 
gloom  would  vanish  as  if  by  magic. 
He  seemed  to  understand  me  per- 
fectly and  always  said  the  right 
thing  when  I  needed  consolation. 
Although  he  was  a  great  deal  older 
than  myself  I  never  thought  of  the 
difference  in  age.  To  me  life  was 
now  full  of  but  one  idea  what  Mr. 
Phillips  would  think  of  this  subject 
or  that.  He  told  me  he  did  not 
care  for  women,  but  that  I  was  so 
different  from  the  shallow  girls  who 
constitute  what  is  termed  society 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  for  him  to 
associate  with  me.  Then,  too,  he 
complimented  me  on  my  originality 
of  thought  and  whenever  he  could, 
showed  me  by  little  kind  attentions 
how  much  he  cared  for  me.  Of 
course  I  was  proud  to  think  that  a 
brilliant  man  of  the  world  admired 
me.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  for  me  to  become  acquainted 
with  young  people  of  my  own  age, 
but  in  the  meantime  gave  me  such 
descriptions  of  life  in  general  that  I 
did  not  care  to  have  a  closer  con- 
nection with  society  than  the  light 
thread  which  then  bound  me  to  it. 

"Being  of  a  variable  disposition,  I 
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was  sometimes  overflowing  with  joy 
and  as  often  in  the  depths  oi  woe. 
Mr.  Phillips  happened  to  drop  in 
when  I  was  feeling  miserable.  His 
sympathetic  manner  served  to  open 
the  flood  gates  and  before  I  knew  it 
I  was  weeping  bitterly.  That  morn- 
ing the  thought  came  to  me  that  I 
was  utterly  alone,  and  that  I  had  no 
other  friend  than  Mr.  Phillips.  He 
showed  me  that  he  cared'  for  me  very 
much,  nevertheless  I  felt  restless  and 
unhappy.  I  had  known  him  now 
for  a  year.  He  came  to  my  cottage 
often,  but  in  spite  of  all  I  was  very 
blue  that  morning.  At  last  I  rose 
from  my  chair  and  going  up  to  him 
said,  'O  help  me,  Mr.  Phillips,  I  am 
so  wretched.'  'How  can  I  help 
you,'  he  said,  taking  me  in  his  arms 
and  soothing  me  as  if  I  were  a  child. 
I  hid  my  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
sobbed  out;  'I  don't  know,  I  don't 
know.'  'But  what  is  the  matter,'  he 
asked  and  at  this  I  cried  more  bitter- 
ly than  ever.  He  waited  until  my 
grief  subsided  and  then  told  me  that 
he  loved  me  so  dearly  that  it  was 
very  hard  for  him  to  see  me  in  such 
distress.  I  was  radiant  with  happi- 
ness when  I  found  that  he  loved  me 
as  I  had  thought  he  did.  He  con- 
tinued, 'I  have  something  to  tell  you 
that  may  make  you  think  differently  of 
me. '  He  hesitated  for  some  little  time 
and  then  said—  'I  am  married. '  I  look- 
ed up  surprised  and  without  pausing 
to  think  said,  'Then  I  had  better  go 
away.'  'No  Jean,'  he  replied,  'I 
am  all  alone  in  the  world,  I  have  no 
one  to  love  me,  and  if  you  go  I  will 
have  nothing  to  live  for.  There  is 
no  harm  in  our  loving  each  other,  as 
we  are  both  almost  alone.' 

"When  he  presented  his  casein 
that  manner,  I  vowed  that  I  would 
never  marry  any  one  else.  That  as 
he  had  done  so  much  for  me,  and 
had  no  one  else  to  sympathize  and 
understand  him  I  certainly  would  be 
his  friend  forever.  Every  day  my 
affection  for  him  increased.  We 
seemed  to  understand  each  other  so 
well    that    it     seemed     to     me    we 


could  never  be  happy  if  we  were  to 
each  go  our  separate  ways.  He  soon 
became  prominent  in  his  profession, 
and  one  day  I  was  made  supremely 
happy  by  seeing  the  announcement 
that  he  was  elected  judge  of  his 
district.  When  he  came  I  congratu- 
lated him  warmly,  but  I  soon  per- 
ceived a  change  in  his  manner  to  me, 
and  he  explained  that  he  would  have 
to  be  more  careful  about  everything 
on  account  of  his  position.  He  also 
said  that  jt  would  be  better  for  my 
sake  that  we  have  clandestine  inter- 
views. I  said  to  him  then,  'Are  you 
ashamed  to  be  known  as  my  friend, 
is  this  the  reason  of  the  change?'  He 
replied  that  I  did  not  know  anything 
of  the  world  and  I  had  better  be 
guided  by  him.  I  decided  that  I 
would  not  imperil  his  prospects,  and 
consented  to  see  him  secretly. 
The  secrecy  was  galling  to  me,  and 
although  I  looked  forward  to  our 
meetings  as  eagerly  as  ever,  they 
were  disappointing  to  me.  When 
they  did  occur  they  were  too 
short,  and  the  pain  fraught  with 
them  was  often  maddening.  I  soon 
found  life  a  burden.  It  weighed 
heavily  on  my  mind  to  think  that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  the 
attachment  I  had  for  my  friend,  and 
at  last  I  determined  to  go  away.  I 
went  to  the  Adirondacks  for  a  short 
time,  but  was  more  miserable  than 
ever.  So,  after  trying  the  plan  of 
separation  for  a  month,  came  back, 
and  when  I  saw  Robert  I  told  him 
that  I  was  unhappy  when  I  did  see 
him  and  also  when  I  didn't. 

"His  profession  engrossed  so 
much  of  his  time  that  he  only 
thought  of  me  during  his  leisure 
moments,  while  I  could  spend  hours 
imagining  what  he  was  doing  or 
thinking.  I  had  no  special  work  to  do 
and  the  time  when  I  was  alone  was 
spent  in  musing  on  the  strangeness 
of  my  position.  Finally  I  grew 
desperate  and  determined  to  test 
Robert.  Ten  years  I  had  lived  in 
this  uncertain  state  of  mind  some- 
times  thinking:   that  as  no  one  loved 
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Mr.  Phillips  it  was  right  that  I  should, 
and  again  the  thought  would  come 
to  me  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  it  be  right  for  me  to  cherish 
this  affection.  I  often  mentioned 
the  matter  but  he  always  turned  the 
conversation  when  I  introduced  this 
topic.  Once  when  I  was  very  per- 
sistent he  told  me  that  it  was  just 
like  a  woman  to  try  to  think  of 
everything  disagreeable  and  make  a 
man  miserable  when  he  was  tired 
and  wished  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the 
brighter  side  of  life.  After  this  I 
said  very  little  to  him  but  tried  to 
interest  myself  in  his  plans,  and  to 
be  agreeable  and  bright  whenever  he 
came.  I  tried  bravely  to  endure  the 
situation  as  best  I  could  until  I 
was  wrought  to  desperation;  and 
then  decided  to  speak  of  the  matter 
uppermost  in  my  mind  without  re- 
gard to  what  he  would  think  of  it. 

"One  day  when  he  called  I  laid 
the  whole  case  before  him.  When 
I  had  finished  speaking  he  replied 
that  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  was 
not  right  for  us  to  be  friends  under 
the  existing  circumstances.  That  I 
was  young  and  attractive,  and  he 
was  old.  Youth  and  age,  he  said, 
were  not  suited  to  each  other.  In 
short  he  had  a  daughter  whom  he 
loved  dearly  and  would  not  for  the 
world  have  her  know  that  he  had 
allowed  his  affection  to  stray  from 
home.  I  was  benumbed  with  pain 
and  told  him  that  I  never  wanted  to 
see  him  again  and  thus  terminated 
our  last  interview. 

"Imagine  my  grief  to  find  out  that 
I  had  been  led  by  one  whom  I  con- 
sidered a  friend  to  do  that  which 
the  world  considered  wrong,  and  which 
even  he  himself  acknowledged  to  be 
so.  I  did  not  want  to  live  after  that, 
my  life  was  more  desolate  now  than 
it  had  ever  been.  Sometimes  I 
thought  it  would  be  right  for  me 
to  judge  myself  and  to  commit  sui- 
cide, but  then  again  my  better  im- 
pulses would  get  the  upper  hand 
and  I  would  drop  this  train  of 
thought. 


"By  chance  I  met  a  Mormon  mis- 
sionary. He  explained  their  tenets 
to  me,  and  being  attracted  by  their 
principles  in  regard  to  brotherly  love 
and  the  kindliness  of  spirit  which 
they  tried  to  introduce,  I  decided 
to  join  them  and  leave  behind  me  a 
civilization  which  produced  men  who 
were  like  Mr.  Phillips." 

The  diary  ended  abruptly  here. 
Jack  then  continued: 

"Wall,  I  jist  give  that  there  book 
a  heave  and  went  up  to  Jean.  'Jean> 
lass,'  says  I,  'that  man  war  a  white- 
livered  coward.  We  uns  aint  goin 
back  on  yer  cause  a  down  easterner 
acted  as  mean  as  dirt.  Why,  lass, 
that  thar  man  fixed  it  up  so  that  he 
could  get  yer  fection,  an  thin  pritend 
as  yer  was  ter  blame  in  thar  deal. 
An  he  said  he  had  a  darter.  Laws 
how  a  man  as  had  a  darter  of  his' n 
could  do  a  tarnal  thing  the  likes  o' 
that,  beats  me.  Them  eastern  chaps 
thinks  the  laws  be  fine.  But  I  says 
that  they  had  oter  make  laws  as 
would  keep  a  man  from  breaking  a 
young  lassie's  heart.  Jean,  lass,  il 
you'll  marry  me,  Jack  McGilvary, 
Mormon  as  he  be  will  do  the  square 
thing  by  yer.' 

"Stranger,  Jean  and  I  war  jined 
together,  and  when  we  come  ter 
Zion  we  lived  in  er  log  cabin  but  it 
war  a  palace  ter  me.  Jean  had  a 
purty  way  o'  fixin  things  and  makin 
em  homelike.  Ourn  war  the  pur- 
tiest  cabin  fur  miles  and  miles.  But 
Jean  warn't  strong.  The  hardship 
and  rough  life  kinder  broke  her 
down  more  an  more.  She  begun 
ter  look  peaked.  She  war  that 
brave  that  when  I  come  in  from 
woruk  she'd  smile  and  say,  'Wall 
Jack,  you  had  a  good  day  didn't 
you;'  and  she  had  as  nice  a  lookin 
spread  fixed  up  fur  me  as  ever  yer 
see.  It  went  ter  my  heart  like  ter 
see  how  she  woruked  ter  please  me 
and  every  day  I  loved  my  Jean 
better  and  better. 

"I  tried  ter  spruce  my  talkin  a  bit 
and  Jean  said  I  did  begin  to  improve, 
but  she  allars  lowed  I  was  best  as  I 
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was,  and  said  my  goodness  o'  heart 
war  a  sight  better  as  edication. 

"Stranger,  my  Jean  struggled 
along  when  we  had  those  grasshop- 
pers down  here  what  eat  everything 
up.  I  remember  as  how  she  would 
go  with  the  other  wimmin  folk 
a  trying  to  get  soapweed  ter  cook, an 
she  allars  kep  the  cakes  fur  me.  I 
would  not  let  her  do  it,  and  in  her 
purty  way  she'd  say,  'Jack,  I  love 
ter  see  yer  eat;  do  eat  fur  me.' 

"That  spring  Jean  took  rale  bad, 
an  when  she  war  low,  as  low  could 
be,  says  she  ter  me,  'Jack  yer  was 
good  ter  me,  and  I  tried  ter  be  a 
good  wife.  Yer  goodness  makes 
me  think  there  is  men  as  are  what 
they'd  oter  be,  an  yer  can  allars 
remember  as  how  I  was  happy  here 
in  Zion.'  Stranger,  ef  I  could  say  it 
as  she  talked,  it  would  be  fine. 
Sometimes  Jean  in  her  playful  way 
would  try  ter  make  me  talk  right, 
but  now  there  is  no  one  as  cares  how 


I    speaks,    so   I   forgit  what  she  told 
me. 

"When  my  Jean  war  laid  away,  I 
war  a  sad  an  lonely  man.  No  other 
woman  could  take  my  Jean's  place 
ter  me;  an  I  says,  and  says  it  now, 
that  as  men  be  so  strong,  they  oter 
be  ashamed  ter  do  what  that  thar 
chap  did  down  east.  When  they 
comes  a  preachin  ter  me,  tellin  me 
what  we  uns  oter  do,  I  thinks  they 
had  oter  make  some  laws  as  would 
keep  jedges  an  the  likes  o'  them 
from  brakin  innocent  lassies'  hearts. ' ' 

Gentle. 


It  is  a  greater  fault  rigidly  to  cen- 
sure than  to  commit  a  small  over- 
sight. 

Genuine  good  taste  consists  in  say- 
ing much  in  few  words,  in  choosing 
among  our  thoughts,  in  having  or- 
der and  arrangement  in  what  we 
say,  and  in  speaking  with  composure. 


MY  PRAYER. 


"When  all  is  well  in  Zion," 
When  brave  in  heart  as  lion, 
Gods  mercy  I  rely  on 

And  daily  plead  in  prayer: 
Lead  not  into  temptation, 
But  guide  by  revelation, 
Throughout  this  long  probation, 

That  I  may  glory  share. 

When  tasks  are  long  and  dreary, 
When  brain  is  dull  and  weary, 
And  when  my  eyes  are  bleary, 

With  lamp-light's  blinding  glare: 
O,  Father,  do  not  leave  me! 
My  labors  long  they  grieve  me, 
Thy  spirit  will  relieve  me, 

No  balms  with  it  compare. 


When  I  from  wrongs  am  smarting, 
And  wicked  thoughts  are  darting 
Across  my  mind,  imparting 

Chill  doubt  and  darkness  there: 
O,  Father,  pray  inspire  me! 
With  noble  feelings  fire  me, 
And  duty  will  require  me, 

Thy  goodness  to  declare. 

When  pain  my  nerves  are  thrilling: 
Despair  my  heart  is  chilling: 
And  tears  my  eyes  are  filling, 
Tis  then  I  plead  in  prayer: 
O,  Father,  wilt  thou  cheer  me, 
Incline  thine  ear  to  hear  me, 
Send  holy  angels  near  me 
To  save  me  from  despair. 


When  dark  the  clouds  are  lowering, 
Life's  ills  like  mountains  towering 
My  heart  almost  o'erpowering 

I  cast  on  Him  my  care: 
O,  Father,  wilt  thou  spare  me 
From  all  the  ills  that  wear  me, 
And  in  thy  mercy  bear  me 

To  mansions  bright  and  fair, 

Lewis  Stewart. 
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For  many  years  now  the  name  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  has  been  a 
familiar  word  to  the  ears  of  the 
Saints  of  God.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  Gospel  there  over  forty  years 
ago,  there  are  few  communities 
among  us  that  have  not  been  called 
upon  for  Elders  to  go  and  preach 
the  Gospel  among  them,  Elders 
who  have  returned  full  of  kind 
words  for  the  dark-hued  children  of 
the  island  kingdom,  and  full  of 
admiration  for  the  beauties  of  the 
land.  The  interest  thus  awakened 
at  home  leads  me  to  hope  that  a  few 
chapters  devoted  to  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  Islands  and  of  the 
labors  of  our  missionaries  there  may 
prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of 
the  Contributor. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  were  so 
called  by  their  discoverer,  Captain 
Cook  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich under  whose  patronage  he 
made  his  famous  voyage  of  1778. 
The  proper  name  and  the  one  by 
which  they  are  yet  known  among 
the  natives  and  the  foreigners  resi- 
dent upon  the  group,  is  "Hawaii," 
or  the  "Hawaiian  Islands." 

They  are  in  the  North  Pacific 
extending  from  latitude  190  to  23° 
and  from  west  longitude  to  1550  to 
16 1°.  Their  position  makes  them  the 
most  important  group  in  the  whole 
Pacific  Ocean;  for  they  lie  in  the 
direct  line  of  vessels  from  the  western 
coast  of  America  to  China,  Japan 
and  Australia.  If  a  circle  be  drawn 
with  Honolulu  as  a  center  and  the 
distance  from  San  Francisco  as  the 
radius  it  will  inclose  no  other  island 
cf  importance  in  the  immense  area 
whose  diameter  is  over  four  thousand 
miles  or  one  sixth  the  circumference 
of  the  globe.  Truly  may  Hawaii  be 
called  the  queen  of  the  Pacific,  by 
virtue  of  her  royal  station!  Only 
this  importance  has  preserved  her 
from  annexation  to  some  of  the  great 
powers  who  claim  possessions  in  the 
Pacific,    for  each   views  with  jealous 


eyes    every    encroachment    of     the 
others  upon  her  independence. 

There  are  twelve  islands  in  the 
group,  though  eight  only  are  in- 
habited, namely,  Hawaii,  Maui, 
Lanai,  Kahoolawe,  Molokai,  Oahu, 
Kauai,  and  Niihau.  The  total  era 
is  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
square  miles,  of  which  Hawaii,  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  group,  com- 
prises nearly  two-thirds.  They  are 
a  chain  of  volcanic  peaks  extending 
a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Hawaii  on  the 
southeast  to  Kauai  and  Niihau  on 
the  northwest,  and  rising  abruptly 
from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  three  miles 
below  the  surface  to  an  extreme  ele- 
vation of  nearly  three  miles  above  it 
at  "Mauna  Kea" — "White  Moun- 
tain" on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 

The  best  general  view  of  the 
islands  may  be  had  from  the  deck  of 
a  passing  steamer.  In  many  places 
may  be  seen  the  shining  beach 
fringed  with  the  stately  cocoanut 
palm  crowned  with  its  beautiful 
feathery  leaves,  and  beneath  them 
the  typical  grass  hut  of  the  native 
Hawaiian.  Then  there  is  the  grass 
forming  a  virgin  carpet  of  green  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  level  strip 
skirting  the  beach.  In  the  back- 
ground rises  the  mountain  filling  all 
the  interior  with  its  gradually  sloping 
plains  or  wild  and  picturesque 
gorges,  frequently  widening  into 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  through 
which  a  sluggish  river  meanders  to 
the  sea,  fed  by  innumerable  trickling 
streams  which  shine  like  threads  of 
silver  from  out  the  dark  environment 
of  the  ever  green  wood,  and  forming 
many  beautiful  cascades  that  sparkle 
beneath  the  bright  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun.  Anon  will  be  seen 
mighty  "Palis"  or  precipices  pre- 
senting a  stupendous  wall  of  rock 
fronting  the  sea.  from  one  to  two  or 
three  thousand  feet  high  and  again 
whole  districts  covered  with  black 
and  shining  lava  piled  in  wild  and 
fearful  confusion. 
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Numerous  extinct  craters  are  found 
upon  all  the  islands  which  lend  a 
peculiar  charm  to  the  picturesque 
scenery  in  which  they  abound.  Of 
these  Haleakela  on  East  Maui  is 
the  grandest  and  the  largest  in  the 
world  having  a  circumference  of 
more  than  twenty  miles.  The 
mountain  forms  one  vast  peak, nearly 
or  quite  one  hundred  miles  in 
circumference,  around  whose  base  and 
up  whose  gradually  sloping  sides  are 
distributed  the  tillable  lands  of  the 
eight  districts  into  which  East  Maui 
are  divided.  From  any  of  the  upland 
villages    of  the   east   and  north  the 


man  and  beast.  But  when  the  sum- 
mit is  reached  fatigue  and  weariness 
are  forgotten  in  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  unfolded  to  the  view.  Where 
the  top  of  the  peak  would  have  been 
there  yawns  a  mighty  gulf  reaching 
down  over  two  thousand  feet  into  a 
weird  pit  of  awful  desolation.  Distri- 
buted over  the  floor  of  the  pit  there 
may  be  counted  sixteen  cones  some 
of  them  several  hundred  feet  high, 
but  which,  from  the  great  elevation, 
seemed  dwarfed  into  insignificance. 
When  seen  through  rifts  of  clouds 
which  frequently  fill  all  the  interior 
of  the  crater,  their  peculiar  structure 
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journey  may  be  made  to  the  summit 
in  a  few  hours  on  horseback.  The 
slope  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  made 
with  little  fatigue  until  within  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  top  when  the 
real  labor  begins. 

The  dense  forests  which  in  many 
places  extend  from  the  seashore  give 
way  to  scrubby  growth  of  shrubs  and 
ferns  and  finally  to  a  scanty  growth 
of  coarse  grass  that  furnishes  pastur- 
age for  flocks  of  wild  goats  that 
roam  within  and  around  the  great  cra- 
ter. The  road  leads  upward  through 
barren  wastes  of  lava  scoria  making 
the   last  few  miles  a  trying  ordeal  for 


and  variegated  hues^make  a  striking 
picture. 

The  lip  of  the  crater  is  broken  on 
the  east  and  on  the  north,  and 
through  these  openings  ages  ago 
rivers  of  molten  lava  flowed  to  the 
sea,  and  their  vitrified  streams  yet 
glisten  in  the  sunlight  as  fresh  as 
when  they  were  formed. 

The  realistic  grandeur  of  the  scene 
is  so  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine that  the  old  forces  are  again  at 
work,  and  the  mind  is  oppressed 
with  the  impossibility  of  painting  the 
scene    in    words  that  may  convey  an 
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adequate  conception  of  its  sublime 
and  awful  grandeur.  Much  more  is 
this  the  case  when  our  fascinated 
gaze  is  turned  to  the  grand  pano- 
rama spread  out  all  around  us.  More 
than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  above  the  clouds  which  lie  like 
banks  of  snow  on  the  mountain  side 
far  below  us,  we  stand  entranced 
with  the  beauty  and  awed  by  the 
immensity  of  the  picture!  To  the 
west  are  the  mountains  of  West 
Maui  rising  above  the  clouds  and 
beyond  them  the  Island  of  Molokai 
while  in  the  far  distance  the  shadowy 
peaks  of  Oahu  gleam  through  the 
clouds.  Nearer  by,  nestling  almost 
it  seems  at  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
Lanai  and  Kahoolawe  greet  the 
vision.  Turning  to  the  southeast 
the  mighty  peaks  of  Hawaii  gleam 
white-capped  and  dark-robed  above 
the  clouds  which  hide  their  base,  till 
they  seem  like  fairy  lands  floating  in 
mist.  Beyond  and  around  all,  the 
blue  ocean  seems  raised  up  to  meet 
the  bluer  sky  until  they  seem  blend- 
ed in  one. 

The  only  active  volcanoes  are  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii  which  since  the 
advent  of  the  white  man  has  suffered 
several  destructive  eruptions,  or  an 
average  of  one  every  nine  years, 
which  have  swept  in  fiery  floods 
down  the  mountain  side  sometimes 
reaching  the  sea,  destroying  and 
burying  villages  in  its  course. 

"Mauna  Loa" — "Great  Mountain' ' 
may  claim  the  destinction  of  being 
the  greatest  volcano  in  the  world 
whether  as  to  its  size,  height, or  mag- 
nitude and  length  of  its  lava  flows. 
It  is  true  there  are  several  active 
volcanoes  that  have  a  higher  total 
elevation  than  Mauna  Loa,  but  as 
they  rise  from  high  elevated  table- 
lands they  are  really  only  from  seven 
to  nine  thousand  feet  high,  while  it 
rises  as  one  stupendous  mound 
directly  from  the  ocean  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  feet, 
its  top  appearing  as  symmetrically 
rounded  as  an  immense  dome. 

On    this    vast   mountain    are    two 


craters,  Mokuaweoweo  near  the  sum- 
mit and  Kilauea  far  down  the  side  at 
an  elevation  of  about  four  thousand 
feet.  Few  have  visited  the  summit 
crater  owing  to  the  great  distance 
and  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
Kilauea  is  better  known,  no  tour  of 
the  Islands  being  considered  com- 
plete without  visiting  it.  Kilauea 
also    enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 


Taro  Plants. 


the  dwelling  place  of  Pele  the 
Hawaiian  fire  god.  A  description  of 
this  crater  appears  in  number  nine, 
volume  sixteen,  of  the  Contributor 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

The  climate  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
finest  on  earth.  There  are  no  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  to  try  the 
constitution  withltheir  sudden  changes 
and  though  lying  within  the  tropics  the 
invigorating  trade  winds  which  blow 
almost  without  interruption  during 
nine  months  of  the  year,  mitigate 
the  enervating  heat  typical  of 
tropical  lands.  On  the  sea  shore  no  fires 
are  required  during  all  the  year  ex- 
cept for  cooking  purposes,  but  by 
ascending  the  mountains  any  desired 
temperature  may  be  attained.       On 
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the  loftiest  summits  snow  and  ice  oc- 
cur, especially  during  the  wet  season 
or  winter  months,  when  the  mild 
trade  winds  are  interrupted  by  winds 
from  the  south  and  west  which  are 
very  trying  in  exposed  regions  to 
weak  constitutions,  causing  catarrh, 
asthma,  etc. 

To  the  windward  and  on  the 
mountain  sides  rains  are  usually 
abundant  and  vegetation  is  always 
green;  the  forests  are  made  almost 
impenetrable  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
ferns,  shrubs,  vines,  etc.,  which  ren- 
der them  very  tropical  in  appearance, 
but  on  the  leeward  side  during  much 
of  the  year  the  scene,  especially  in 
some  localities,  is  forbidding  in  the 
extreme.  The  coarse  grasses,  which 
during  the  wet  season  have  sprung 
up  spontaneously,  covering  moun- 
tain, hill  and  plain  vvith  a  luxuriant 
carpet  of  green,  soon  wither  beneath 
the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  the 
scorched  and  blistered  soil  is  ex- 
posed in  all  the  forbidding  character- 
istics of  its  volcanic  origin.  What 
was  but  recently  a  verdant  pasture 
for  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle, 
is  transferred  into  a  semi-desert,  and 
the  flocks  and  herds  seek  greener 
pastures  in  the  interior  valleys  and 
on  the  mountain  slopes. 

Among  the  cultivated  products, 
sugar,  rice  and  coffee  are  staple, 
sugar-making  being  by  far  the  most 
important  industry.  However,  the 
cultivation  of  rice  and  coffee  is  stead- 
ily increasing  and  assuming  much  im- 
portance. Both  the  coffee  and  rice  are 
of  excellent  quality.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
indigo  and  most  of  the  tropical 
plants  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
on  the  lowlands,  while  many  fruits 
and  plants  of  the  temperate  zone 
flourish  in  the  upland  regions,  not, 
however,  attaining  that  perfection 
which  is  common  in  our  own  land. 

Bananas,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
bread-fruit,  cocoanut,  etc.,  are  indi- 
genous, and  contribute  to  furnish  the 
native  food;  but  the  most  important 
food  product  of  all  is  the  "A^/o"  or 
"Taro"  plant.    It  is  more  commonly 


called  "taro,"  by  which  name  it  is 
known  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  but 
upon  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  is 
"Kalo."  It  grows  in  plots  which 
are  kept  constantly  flooded  with 
water,  the  large  leaves  rising  above 
the  surface  as  though  they  might  be 
a  species  of  large  lily.  A  very  good 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  plant 
may  be  obtained  from  the  accom- 
panying cut.  There  is  a  species  of  dry 
land  Kalo,  which  has  much  the  same 
appearance  as  above,  but  it  is  of  poor 
quality  and  is  little  esteemed  for 
food. 

When  ready  for  use,  which  is 
usually  about  one  year  after  planting, 
the  plant  is  carefully  dug  up  and  the 
tops  cut  off  with  a  small  ring  of  the 
body  and  replanted.  The  same 
plot  of  ground  is  thus  planted  over 
and  over,  much  cultivation  being  re- 
quired to  secure  a  good  yield.  It  is 
surprising,  however,  how  small  a 
piece  of  land  it  requires  to  feed  a 
moderate  sized  family  with  this 
Hawaiian  "staft  oflife. " 

Kalo  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  poi, 
the  preparation  of  which  forms  one 
of  the  typical  scenes  of  Hawaiian 
life.  First  a  pile  of  rocks  is  heated 
in  a  circular  hole  which  will  be  found 
near  every  house.  These  rocks  are 
covered  with  grass  or  leaves  and  the 
Kalo  piled  upon  them  and  covered 
with  leaves,  grass  and  dirt  until  it 
looks  like  a  small  potato  pit. 
Through  an  opening  in  the  top 
several  buckets  of  water  are  poured 
in  and  then  all  is  sealed  to  keep  in 
the  steam.  In  a  few  hours  the  pit  is 
opened  the  kalo  being  thoroughly 
and  evenly  cooked;  (This  also  is 
the  manner  of  cooking  pigs  whole, 
thus  preserving  all  the  flavors  in  a  per- 
fection that  would  be  the  envy  of  our 
housekeepers. )  The  Kalo  is  now 
peeled  or  scraped  and  washed  when 
it  is  pounded  in  a  large  wooden  tray 
with  a  large  stone  pesde.  When 
thoroughly  pounded  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  batch  of  dough. 
This  is  put  into  a  calabash  and 
thinned   to   the   desired  consistency 
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and  eaten  with  the  fingers  with  fish 
or  meat.  Men  do  all  the  work  of 
preparing  poi,  it  being  too  laborious 
for  the  women.  It  is  made  about 
•once  a  week,  and  as  fermentation 
begins  at  once,  the  last  of  a  batch  is 
often  very  unpalatable.  It  is  best 
when  three  or  four  days  old,  and 
when  once  one  becomes  nativized 
enough  to  enjoy  it,  it  forms  a  most 
desirable  food. 

Poi  meets  the  Hawaiian  idea  of  a 
properly  prepared  food.  Sweet 
potatoes  and  bread  fruit,  when  they 
take  the  place  of  Kalo,  are  made  in- 
to poi,  and  even  flour  when  used,  as 
it  is  entirely  by  those  who  have 
taken  up  their  abode  among  us,  is 
made  into  poi  rather  than  bread. 

Among  the  native  fruits  may  be 
mentioned  the  strawberry,  the 
"o/ie/o,"  a  sort  of  whortleberry,  the 
"oMa"  or  native  apple,  a  beautiful 
and  luscious  red  or  purple  fruit. 
The  trees  grow  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
high  and  often  constitute  dense  for- 
ests. The  "flofiaia"  is  a  fruit  some- 
what resembling  the  muskmelon  in 
shape  and  size,  which  grows  in  clus- 
ters around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
under  the  large  leaves  which  form  an 
umbrella-like  top.  This  is  described 
by  Mark  Twain  as  "a  muskmelon 
growing  on  a  tree."       The  cocoanut 


is  found  on  all  the  islands,  in  the 
lowlands  near  the  sea  shore. 
Oranges,  lemons,  guavas,  man- 
goes, etc. ,  are  introduced  fruits  and 
here  flourish  in  all  their  perfections. 
In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that 
while  blessed  with  a  climate  and  a 
land  that  will  produce  almost  any 
plants  of  the  tropics  or  the  temper- 
ate zone,  it  requires  constant  and 
hard  labor  to  successfully  cultivate 
them. 

The  native  animals  are  few, 
among  them  are  the  dog,  swine  and 
fowls.  There  are  no  reptiles  except 
a  small  species  of  lizard.  There  are 
also  few  native  birds  and  of  these 
none  are  noted  for  beauty  of  plumage 
or  sweetness  of  song,  unless  it  be  the 
oo,  which  has  under  each  wing  a 
yellow  feather,  that  was  used  in 
making  helmets  and  cloaks  for  the 
princes.  Thousands  were  required  and 
years  must  elapse  before  a  cloak 
could  be  completed.  In  the  govern- 
ment museum  at  Honolulu  is  such  a 
cloak  worn  by  Kamehameha  the 
first  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Marvin  E.  Pack. 


The  wealth  of  a  man  is  the  num- 
ber of  things  which  he  loves  and 
blesses,  and  which  he  is  loved  and 
blessed  by. 


Bread  Fbuit. 


THE  CONSISTENCIES  OF   MORMONISM. 


The  fact  that  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
are  furnishing  the  missionary  field 
with  the  greater  quota  of  its  workers, 
and  that  such  are  going  into  all 
portions  of  the  world,  in  various 
stages  of  preparation,  is  the  cause 
for  the  production  of  these  articles. 
Those  upon  whose  shoulders  has 
been  placed  the  responsibility  of 
directing  this  great  work  of  mutual 
improvement,  naturally  feel  some- 
what proud  when  members,  called  to 
be  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  a  dark- 
ened world,  are  well  equipped  for 
this  battle  between  truth  and  error. 
And  while  it  is  an  individual  labor  to 
become  thus  equipped,  yet  much 
depends  upon  those  in  charge  of 
these  associations,  as  to  the  measures 
they  adopt  to  interest  the  youth  in 
this  work. 

Young  men — and  those  not  very 
young,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned — 
do  not  seem  to  realize  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds  regarding  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  until  they  have  been 
called  to  go  on  missions.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
do  they  sense  the  fact,  that  they  have 
let  opportunities  slip  away,  which, 
had  they  taken  advantage  of,  would 
have  rendered  them  better  prepared 
to  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
to  those  who  sit  in  darkness.  It  is 
for  the  benefit  of  such  that  these 
articles  have  been  prepared,  and  also 
for  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
called,  that  they  might  make  a  care- 
ful and  thorough  study  of  the  con- 
sistencies of  Mormonism,as  compared 
with  the  doctrines  enunciated  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  be  enabled  to  present 
them  to  the  world  in  such  plainness 
that,  accompanied  by  the  power  of 
God,  they  might  carry  conviction  to 
the  searcher  after  truth. 

The  experience  of  the  missionary 
today  is  different  to  that  of  half  a 
century  ago.  The  world  is  getting 
more  skeptical,  and  as  a  result  com- 


paratively very  few  are  found  who 
have  any  desire  to  obey  the  Gospel. 
Elders  in  the  world  feel  greatly  the 
necessity  of  being  possessed  of  a  * 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  salva- 
tion, that  they  might  successfully 
cope  with  this  deluge  of  skepticism, 
and  be  ready  at  once  with  the  proot 
when  they  are  challenged  for  it.  To 
know  that  such-and-such  a  statement 
is  in  the  Bible  will  not  do;  it  is  the 
proof  that  will  have  to  be  adduced, 
and  nothing  but  verse  and  chapter 
will  suffice.  And  it  is  right  that  the 
missionary  should  understand  the 
principles  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  proclaim.  To  be  ignorant  under 
such  circumstances  is  reprehensible. 
Ability  in  any  other  direction  will 
not  justify  ignorance  in  this.  An 
ignorant  ambassador  is  always  dis- 
creditable to  his  government,  and 
may  be  an  injury  to  its  interests.  He 
is  liable  to  exceed  the  limits  of  his 
authority,  or  he  may  manifest  an  in- 
decision in  asserting  the  same,  which 
is  destructive  of  respect  for  the 
authority  he  represents.  In  deliver- 
ing his  message  the  missionary 
should  seek  to  do  it  in  the  best 
possible  style;  he  should  show  that 
it  had  "come  to  him  in  power  and  in 
much  assurance." 

"It  is  of  great  importance  to  have 
the  mind  stored  with  the  principles 
of  truth,"  says  Elder  John  Nicholson 
in  his  valuable  little  work  "The  Pre- 
ceptor, ' '  '  'that  you  may  have  some- 
thing to  say.  Those  who  imagine 
the  spirit  will  do  everything  for  them 
will  be  disappointed.  The  chief 
office  of  the  spirit  is  to  aid  the  Elder 
in  his  search  for  knowledge;  bring 
what  he  has  learned  to  his  memory, 
when  occasion  requires,  and  give  him 
freedom  and  facility  of  utterance. 
The  Lord  does  not  place  a  premium 
upon  indolence.  You  cannot  draw 
water  out  of  a  dry  well.  Neither 
will  intelligence  and  truth  be  brought 
forth  from  an  empty  mind.  Study 
and  reflect;  fill  your  mind  with 
knowledge;    the   spirit   will   do    the 
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rest.  ...  A  man  may  have  a 
large  amount  of  building  materials 
accumulated,  but  if  they  be  merely 
thrown  together  in  a  sort  of  jumbled 
mass,  without  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  construction,  they  will 
be  an  unsightly  heap,  entirely  devoid 
of  beauty,  because  without  proper 
form.  A  skillful  use  of  the  laws  of 
architecture  and  building  would, 
however,  from  the  same  substances, 
produce  a  handsome  structure.  So 
it  is  with  a  man  whose  mind  is  stored 
with  the  principles  of  truth.  He  may 
be  unable  to  present,  in  acceptable 
shape,  the  intelligence  of  which  he  is 
possessed.  On  the  other  hand,  one 
whose  store  of  information  is  of  no 
greater  extent  may  be  able,  especially 
if  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  to  captivate  and  convince 
his  auditors." 

So  that  truth  may  fail  of  its  effect 
from  the  manner  of  its  delivery. 
This  truth  was  once  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  related  of  a  worthy  bishop 
of  the  English  church  and  a  cele- 
brated actor.  The  first  made  the 
inquiry  how  it  was  that  in  preaching 
the  most  solemn  truths  he  failed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect  upon  his 
hearers,  while  his  friend,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  professional  duties  on  the 
stage,  could  sway  his  audience  to 
laughter,  or  tears,  in  sympathy  with 
his  personification.  "Ah!  my  lord," 
replied  the  actor,  "the  difference 
between  us  is  simply  this — while  you 
preach  truth  as  though  it  were  fic- 
tion, I  represent  fiction  as  though  it 
were  truth."  In  other  words,  and 
to  reduce  the  whole  matter  to  an 
axiom,  "It  is  not  enough  to  know; 
one  must  be  able  to  impart." 

The  Lord  says,  in  a  revelation  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  "Neither 
take  ye  thought  beforehand  what  ye 
shall  say,  but  treasure  up  in  your 
minds  continually  the  words  of  life, 
and  it  shall  be  given  you  in  the  very 
hour  that  portion  that  shall  be  meted 
unto  every  man."  There  may  be 
some  who  would  take  license  from 
this,  and  make  no  self-preparation  at 


all,  laying  the  "flattering  unction  to 
his  soul"  that  the  Lord  would  talk 
through  him  directly  he  arises  to 
speak.  But  such  a  person  is  deceived. 
God  helps  those  who  help  themselves, 
and  none  others.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  depend  upon  the  Lord,  but  in 
order  to  have  the  attendance  of  His 
spirit — the  power  of  inspiration — the 
Elder  is  commanded  "to  treasure  up 
in  his  mind  continually  the  words  of 
life,"  and  then  the  promise  is  to  him 
that  "it  shall  be  given  him  in  the 
very  hour"  he  needs  the  help  of  his 
Father.  No  other  view  of  the 
question  would  be  logical,  nor  in 
harmony  with  divine  philosophy. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
portion  of  the  revelation  quoted 
above  has  the  effect  of  discounten- 
ancing the  preparation  of  sermons, 
because  such  practice  is  not  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God,  never  was,  and 
never  will  be.  The  Lord  requires 
His  ambassadors  to  rely  on  Him,  not 
in  their  own  strength;  and  it  is  only 
in  this  way  He  can  be  glorified, and  in 
no  other  direction  can  be  shown  His 
power.  It  was  the  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  this  principle  that 
caused  Paul  to  preach  with  such 
power  before  Agrippa,  as  to  make 
him  acknowledge  in  the  presence  of 
Festus  and  the  host  there  assembled, 
that  "almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian."  It  was  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise  that  "it  shall  be 
given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye 
shall  speak,"  that  enabled  Peter  to 
stand  up  in  the  power  of  God  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  preach  to  the 
Jews  there  assembled  with  such  force 
that  their  very  hearts  werepierced  with 
the  arrow  of  truth.  "For  it  is  not 
ye  that  speak,  but  the  very  spirit  of 
your  Father  which  speaketh  in  you. ' ' 
Festus  accused  Paul  of  being  mad 
when  the  Lord  spoke  through  him, 
and  the  Jews  charged  Peter  with  be- 
ing drunk,  but  of  course  the  secret 
of  their  power  was  not  known,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Jews  was  after 
the  manner  of  men.  Yet  the  student 
cannot  maintain  that  Peter  and  Paul 
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had  not  prepared  themselves  for  this 
display  ol  divine  power.  Notwith- 
standing both  men,  and  especially 
Paul  (he  having  been  brought  up  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel)  were  eloquent, 
yet  their  eloquence  never  would  have 
carried  the  conviction  it  did  to  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers,  had  it  not  been 
for  divine  interposition. 

"God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  earth  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty."  This  fact  has 
been  wonderfully  made  manifest 
in  all  His  dispensations  with  the 
children  of  men,  that  His  power 
might  be  acknowledged.  The  un- 
learned Elder  goes  forth  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  repentance,  knowing 
that  he  has  neither  eloquence  nor 
education,  and,  therefore,  instead  of 
striving  to  see  what  he  can  do  with 
his  own  power  and  abilities,  he  feels 
after  the  Lord,  and  seeks  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  His  spirit,  which  brings 
forth  from  him  the  truths  and  prin- 
ciples adapted  to  the  capacities  and 
wants  of  his  hearers.  The  simple 
truths  which  he  utters  being  dictated 
by  the  spirit,  they  are  urged  home 
by  the  same  power  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  honest,  and  he  realizes  the  un- 
speakable blessings  of  seeing  the 
fruit  of  his  ministry. 


This  is  one  of  the  consistencies  of 
Mormonism,  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  the  great  latter-day 
work.  While  the  world  is  educat- 
ing men  to  be  ministers,  and  paying 
them  round  salaries  to  teach  fables  to 
the  people,  who  have  "itching  ears," 
the  Lord  is  taking  the  weak  Elders 
from  among  His  people,  and  sending 
them  forth  to  proclaim  His  word, 
equipping  them  with  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hour  of  need, 
and  assisting  them  to  preach  the 
everlasting  Gospel  to  the  nations. 
Men  leave  the  bench,  the  plow,  the 
anvil  and  the  factory,  and  relying 
on  the  arm  of  Jehovah,  leave  home 
and  dear  ones  to  carry  light  into 
darkness,  that  the  honest  in  all  the 
earth  might  "flee  to  Zion"  before 
the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord 
shall  come. 

Let  the  young  men  of  Israel  enroll 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  mutual 
improvement,  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  preparation  for  missionary 
work,  that  the  Lord  may  work  upon 
them  by  the  power  of  His  spirit  "in 
the  same  hour  that  ye  shall  speak." 
James  H.     Wallis. 


Act    becomes   habits,  habits    form 
characters,  character  controls  fate. 


NOVEMBER. 


November,  O,  love,  November  today; 
The  north  wind  chills  in  its  whirling  play, 
Snatches  the  leaflets  and  tears  them  away. 
The  robbed  tree  beckons  in  naked  pain; 
The  bald  boughs  shake  with  the  passing  gale: 
It  shudders  with  cold;  it  shudders  again: 
The  last  leaf  falls.  O'er  mountain  and  vale 
The  bleak  wind  moans  as  if  it  would  say 
Chill  November  today! 

The  rimefrost  lies  on  the  meadow  at  morn, 

A  fairy  web,  of  the  dawning  born, 

A  blade  peeps  out,  of  its  beauty  shorn; 

It  is  brown  and  stiff  and  it  tells  the  same  tale: 

November  has  come — 'tis  a  tale  twice  told, 

By  the  creek's  thin  crystal  the  morning  will  fail. 

And  the  red  fox  hurries — "so  crisp  and  cold" — 

A  lone  crow  sits  on  the  hedge  forlorn — 

"Caw,  what  a  freezing  morn." 


The  evening  winds  blow — huh,  huh,  how   they 

bite, 
The  cows  hasten  home  with  the  fading  light. 
The  boy  looks  long  at  his  truant  kite; 
It  is  lost  and  supper  is  steaming  and  warm. 

Home,  home!  to  closed  doors  and  a  warm,  cosy 

bed. 
The  wind  still  moans  in  dismal  alarm 
That  aught  is  alive  that  ought  to  be  dead, 
And  lifts  the  dead  leaves  in  its   piercing  might. 
What  a  sorry  night! 

November  has  come;  November  today; 

With  regrets  and  sorrows  upon  its  way; 

Forgetting  the  hope  of  the  coming  May, 

In  its  passing — so  cheerless,  barren  and  cold. 

It  presses  with  weight,  and  we  sadly  sigh: 

Summer  is  done,  we  are  growing  old; 

The  leaves  have  fallen,  we  soon  shall  die; 

The  skies  are  leaden!  with  death's  array 

See  November's  decay!  /.  Andy  Gordon. 


SERMONS  AND  WRITINGS  FROM  THE  PROPHETS. 


The  following  interesting-  article, 
under  the  head  of  "Church  History, ' ' 
is  from  the  pen  of  President 
Joseph  Smith,  and  was  written  by 
him  in  1842  for  publication  in  the 
Chicago  Democrat.  See  Times  and 
Seasons,  Vol.  Ill;  p.  706. 

"At  the  request  of  Mr.  John 
Wentworth,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Chicago  Democrat,  I  have  writ- 
ten the  following  sketch  of  the  rise, 
progress,  persecution  and  faith  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor,  under  God,  of  being  the 
founder.  Mr.  Wentworth  says  that 
he  wishes  to  furnish  Mr.  Bastow,  a 
friend  of  his,  who  is  writing  the  his- 
tory of  New  Hampshire,  with  this 
document.  As  Mr.  Bastow  has 
taken  the  proper  steps  to  obtain  cor- 
rect information,  all  I  shall  ask  at  his 
hands  is,  that  he  publish  the  account 
entire,  ungarnished  and  without  mis- 
representation : 

"I  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Vermont, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  A. 
D.,  1805.  When  ten  years  old,  my 
parents  removed  to  Palmyra,  New 
York,  where  we  resided  about  four 
years,  and  from  thence  we  removed 
to  the  town  ot  Manchester. 

"My  father  was  a  farmer  and 
taught  me  the  art  of  husbandry. 
When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  I 
began  to  reflect  upon  the  importance 
of  being  prepared  for  a  future  state, 
and,  upon  inquiring  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion, I  found  that  there  was  a  great 
clash  in  religious  sentiment;  if  I  went 
to  one  society,  they  referred  me  to 
one  plan,  and  another  to  another, 
each  one  pointing  to  his  own  particu- 
lar creed  as  the  stimmum  bonnm  of 
perfection.  Considering  that  all 
could  not  be  right,  and  that  God 
could  not  be  the  author  of  so  much 
confusion,  I  determined  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  more  fully,  believing 
that  if  God  had  a  church,  it  would 
not  be  split  up  into  factions,  and  that 
if  He  taught  one  society  to  worship 
one  way,  and  administer  in   one  set 


of  ordinances,  He  would  not  teach 
another,  principles  which  were  dia- 
metrically opposed.  Believing  the 
word  of  God,  I  had  confidence  in 
the  declaration  of  James,  'If  any  man 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and 
upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given 
him,'  I  retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a 
grove  and  began  to  call  upon  the 
Lord.  While  lervently  engaged  in 
supplication,  my  mind  was  taken 
away  from  the  objects  with  which  I 
was  surrounded,  and  I  was  enwrap- 
ped in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw 
two  glorious  personages  who  exactly 
resembled  each  other  in  features  and 
likeness,  surrounded  with  a  brilliant 
light,  which  eclipsed  the  sun  at 
noonday.  They  told  me  that  all  re- 
ligious denominations  were  believing 
in  incorrect  doctrines,  and  that  none 
of  them  was  acknowledged  of  God, 
as  His  Church  and  kingdom.  And 
I  was  expressly  commanded  to  'go 
not  after  them;'  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceiving a  promise  that  the  fullness  ot 
the  Gospel  should  at  some  future 
time  be  made  known  unto  me. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  21st  ot 
September,  A.  D.  1823,  while  I  was 
praying  unto  God,  and  endeavoring 
to  exercise  faith  in  the  precious 
promises  of  scripture,  on  a  sudden, 
a  light  like  that  of  day,  only  of  a 
far  purer  and  more  glorious  appear- 
ance and  brightness,  burst  into  the 
room,  indeed  the  first  sight  was  as 
though  the  house  was  filled  with 
consuming  fire;  the  appearance  pro- 
duced a  shock  that  affected  the  whole 
body;  in  a  moment  a  personage 
stood  before  me,  surrounded  with  a 
glory  yet  greater  than  that  with 
which  I  was  already  surrounded. 
This  messenger  proclaimed  himself 
to  be  an  angel  of  God,  sent  to  bring 
the  joyful  tidings,  that  the  covenant 
which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel 
was  at  hand  to  be  fulfilled,  that  the 
preparatory  work  for  the  second 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  speedily 
to  commence;   that  the  time   was  at 
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hand  for  the  Gospel,  in  all  its  full- 
ness, to  be  preached  in  power  unto 
all  nations,  that  a  people  might  be 
prepared  for  the  millennial  reign. 

"I  was  informed  that  I  was  chosen 
to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God  to  bring  about  some  of  His  pur- 
poses in  this  glorious  dispensation. 

"I  was  also  informed  concerning 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  and  shown  who  they  were, 
and  from  whence  they  came;  a  brief 
sketch  of  their  origin,  progress, 
civilization,  laws,  governments,  of 
their  righteousness  and  iniquity, 
and  the  blessings  of  God  being 
finally  withdrawn  from  them  as  a 
people,  was  made  known  unto  me. 
I  was  also  told  where  there  were  de- 
posited some  plates,  on  which  were 
engraven  an  abridgment  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  ancient  prophets  that  had 
existed  on  this  continent.  The  an- 
gel appeared  to  me  three  times  the 
same  night  and  unfolded  the  same 
things.  After  having  received  many 
visits  from  the  angels  of  God,  un- 
folding the  majesty  and  glory  of  the 
events  that  should  transpire  in  the 
last  days,  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  September,  A.  D.  1827,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  delivered  the 
records  into  my  hands. 

"These  records  were  engraven  on 
plates  which  had  the  appearance  of 
gold,  each  plate  was  six  inches  wide 
and  eight  inches  long,  and  not  quite 
so  thick  as  common  tin.  They  were 
filled  with  engravings,  in  Egyptian 
characters,  and  bound  together  in  a 
volume,  as  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
with  three  rings  running  through  the 
whole.  The  volume  was  something 
near  six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part 
of  which  was  sealed.  The  charac- 
ters on  the  unsealed  part  were  small 
and  beautifully  engraved.  The  whole 
book  exhibited  many  marks  of  an- 
tiquity in  its  construction,  and  much 
skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  With 
the  records  was  found  a  curious  in- 
strument, which  the  ancients  called 
'Urim  and  Thummim,'  which  con- 
sisted   of  two    transparent  stones  set 


in    the    rim    of  a    bow  fastened  to  a 
breastplate. 

"Through  the  medium  of  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  I  translated  the 
record,  by  the  gift  and  power  of 
God. 

"In  this  important  and  interesting 
book,  the  history  of  ancient  America 
is  unfolded,  from  its  first  settlement 
by  a  colony  that  came  from  the 
tower  of  Babel  at  the  confusion  of 
languages,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We 
are  informed  by  these  records,  that 
America  in  ancient  times  had  been 
inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of 
people.  The  first  were  called  Jared- 
ites,  and  came  directly  from  the 
tower  of  Babel.  The  second  race 
came  directly  from  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, about  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ.  They  were  principally 
Israelites,  of  the  descendants  of 
Joseph.  The  Jaredites  were  de- 
stroyed about  the  time  that  the  Israel- 
ites came  from  Jerusalem,  who  suc- 
ceeded them  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
country.  The  principal  nation  of 
the  second  race  fell  in  battle  toward 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
remnant  are  the  Indians  that  now 
inhabit  this  country.  This  book 
also  tells  us  that  our  Savior  made  His 
appearance  upon  -this  continent  after 
His  resurrection,  that  He  planted  the 
Gospel  here  in  all  its  fullness,  and 
richness,  and  power,  and  blessing; 
that  they  had  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors,  teachers  and  evangelists;  the 
same  order,  the  same  priesthood,  the 
same  ordinances,  gifts,  powers  and 
blessings  as  were  enjoyed  on  the 
eastern  continent,  that  the  people 
were  cut  off  in  consequence  of  their 
transgressions;  that  the  last  of  their 
prophets  who  existed  among  them 
was  commanded  to  write  an  abridg- 
ment of  theirprophecies,  history,  etc. , 
and  to  hide  it  up  in  the  earth,  and  that 
it  should  come  forth  and  be  united  with 
the  Bible  tor  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  God  in  the  last  days. 
For  a  more  particular  account  I 
would  refer  to  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
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which  can  be  purchased  at  Nauvoo, 
or  from  any  of  our  traveling  elders. 
"As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  dis- 
covery was  made  known,  false  re- 
ports, misrepresentations  and  slan- 
der flew,  as  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  in  every  direction;  the  house 
was  frequently  beset  by  mobs,  and 
evil  designing  persons.  Several  times 
I  was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  es- 
caped, and  every  device  was  made 
use  of  to  get  the  plates  away  from 
me,  but  the  power  and  blessing  of 
God  attended  me,  and  several  began 
to  believe  my  testimony. 

"On  the  sixth  of  April,  1830,   the 
'Church  of  Jesus   Christ   of  Latter- 
day    Saints'    was   organized    in    the 
town   of    Fayette,     Seneca  County, 
State    of    New    York.       Some    few 
were  called   and    ordained    by    the 
spirit  of  revelation  and  prophecy,  and 
began   to  preach   as    the  spirit  gave 
them  utterance,    and  though  weak, 
yet  were  they  strengthened   by  the 
power   of     God,     and    many    were 
brought     to    repentance,    were    im- 
mersed in  the  water,   and  were  filled 
with    the   H®ly  Ghost  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.      They  saw  visions  and 
prophesied,  devils  were  cast  out,  and 
the  sick  healed  by  the  laying  on   of 
hands.      From    that  time    the    work 
rolled  forth  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  churches   were  soon  formed   in 
the    States  of  New  York,    Pennsyl- 
vania,   Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois   and 
Missouri;    in   the  last  named  state  a 
considerable  settlement,  was   formed 
in  Jackson  County;  members  joined 
the  Church  and  we  were    increasing 
rapidly;    we    made    large    purchases 
of    land   our     farms    teemed     with 
plenty,    and    peace    and    happiness 
were  enjoyed  in  our  domestic   circle 
and    throughout  our  neighborhood; 
but  as  we  could   not   associate    with 
our  neighbors — who  were,   many  of 
them,  the  basest  of  men,  and  had  fled 
from   the  face  of  civilized  society  to 
the  frontier  country,    to    escape  the 
hand    of  justice — in   their    midnight 
revels,      their      Sabbath      breaking, 
horse    racing    and    gambling,     they 


commenced  at  first  to  ridicule,  then 
to  persecute,  and,  finally,  an  or- 
ganized mob  assembled  and  burned 
our  houses,  tarred  and  feathered,  and 
whipped  many  of  our  brethren,  and 
finally  drove  them  from  their  habita- 
tions, who,  houseless  and  homeless, 
contrary  to  law,  justice  and  human- 
ity, had  to  wander  on  the  bleak 
prairies  till  the  children  left  the 
tracks  of  their  blood  on  the  soil, 
This  took  place  in  the  month  of 
November,  and  they  had  no  other 
covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven, 
in  this  inclement  season  of  the  year. 
This  proceeding  was  winked  at  by 
the  government,  and  'although  we 
had  warrantee  deeds  for  our  land, 
and  had  violated  no  law,  we  could 
obtain  no  redress. 

'  'There  were  many  sick,  who  were 
thus  inhumanly  driven  from  their 
houses,  and  had  to  endure  all  this 
abuse,  and  to  seek  homes  where 
they  could  be  found.  The  result  was 
that  a  great  many  of  them,  being 
deprived  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and 
the  necessary  attendance,  died;  many 
children  were  left  orphans;  wives, 
widows;  and  husbands,  widowers. 
Our  farms  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  mob,  many  thousands  of 
cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  hogs  were 
taken,  and  our  household  goods, 
store  goods  and  our  printing  press 
and  type  were  broken,  taken  or 
otherwise  destroyed. 

"Many  of  our  brethren  removed 
to  Clay,  where  they  continued  until 
1836,  three  years;  there  was  no  vio- 
lence offered,  but  there  were  threaten- 
ings  of  violence.  But  in  the  summer  of 
1836  these  threatenings  began  to  as- 
sume a  more  serious  form;  from 
threats,  public  meetings  were  called, 
resolutions  were  passed,  vengeance 
and  destruction  were  threatened,  and 
affairs  again  assumed  a  fearful  atti- 
tude. Jackson  county  was  a  suf- 
ficient precedent,  and  as  the  author- 
ities in  that  county  did  not  interfere, 
they  boasted  that  they  would  not  in 
this,  which,  on  application  to  the 
authorities,  we  found  to  be  too  true, 
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and  after  much  violence,  privation 
and  loss  of  property,  we  were  again 
driven  from  our  homes. 

"We  next  settled  in  Caldwell  and 
Davies  counties,  where  we  made 
large  and  extensive  settlements, 
thinking  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  power  of  oppression  by  settling 
in  new  counties,  with  very  few  in- 
habitants in  them,  but  here  we  were 
not  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  but  in 
1838  we  were  again  attacked  by 
mobs;  an  exterminating  order  was 
issued  by  Governor  Boggs,  and  un- 
der the  sanction  of  law,  an  organized 
banditti  ranged  through  the  country, 
robbed  us  of  our  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  hogs,  etc.,  many  of  our 
people  were  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
the  chastity  of  our  women  was  vio- 
lated, and  we  w^re  forced  to  sign 
away  our  property  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  and  after  enduring  every  in- 
dignity that  could  be  heaped  upon 
us  by  an  inhuman,  ungodly  baud 
of  marauders,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  souls,  men,  women 
and  children,  were  driven  from  their 
own  firesides,  and  from  lands  that 
they  had  warrantee  deeds  of,  house- 
less, friendless  and  homeless,  (in  the 
depth  of  winter, )  to  wander  as  exiles 
on  the  earth  or  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
a  more  genial  clime,  and  among  a 
less  barbarous  people. 

"Many  sickened  and  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cold  and  hardships 
they  had  to  endure;  many  wives 
were  left  widows,  and  children 
orphans  and  destitute.  It  would  take 
more  time  than  is  allotted  me  here  to 
describe  the  injustice,  the  wrongs, 
the  murders,  the  bloodshed,  the  theft, 
misery  and  woe  that  have  been 
caused  by  the  barbarous,  inhuman 
and  lawless  proceedings  in  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

"In  the  situation  before  alluded  to 
we  arrived  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in 
1839,  where  we  found  a  hospitable 
people  and  a  friendly  home,  a  peo- 
ple who  were  willing  to  be  governed 
by  the  principles  of  law  and  humani- 
ty.     We  have  commenced  to  build  a 


city  called  "Nauvoo,'  in  Hancock 
County.  We  number  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  here;  besides  vast 
numbers  in  the  county  around  and 
in  almost  every  county  of  the  State. 
We  have  a  city  charter  granted  us, 
and  a  charter  for  a  legion,  the  troops 
of  which  now  number  one  thousand 
five  hundred.  We  have  also  a  char- 
ter for  a  university,  for  an  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  society,  have 
our  own  laws  and  administrators,  and 
possess  all  the  privileges  that  other 
free  and  enlightened  citizens  enjoy. 

"Persecution  has  not  stopped  the 
progress  of  truth,  but  has  only  add- 
ed fuel  to  the  flame;  it  has  spread 
with  increasing  rapidity.  Proud  of 
the  cause  which  they  have  espoused, 
and  conscious  of  their  innocence 
and  of  the  truth  of  their  system, 
amidst  calumny  and  reproach  have 
the  Elders  of  thii  Church  gone  forth 
and  planted  the  Gospel  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union.  It  has 
penetrated  our  cities,  it  has  spread 
over  our  villages,  and  has  caused 
thousands  of  our  intelligent,  noble 
and  patriotic  citizens  to  obey  its 
divine  mandates,  and  be  governed 
by  its  sacred  truths.  It  has  also 
spread  into  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales;  in  the  year  1840, 
when  a  kw  of  our  missionaries  were 
sent,  over  five  thousand  joined  the 
standard  of  truth.  There  are  num- 
bers now  joining  in  every  land. 

"Our  missionaries  are  going  forth 
to  different  nations,  and  in  Germany, 
Palestine,  New  Holland,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  places,  the  stan- 
dard of  truth  has  been  erected.  No 
unhallowed  hand  can  stop  the  work 
from  progressing.  Persecutions  may 
rage,  mobs  may  combine,  armies 
may  assemble,  calumny  may  defame, 
but  the  truth  of  God  will  go  forth 
boldly  and  independently  till  it  has 
penetrated  every  continent,  visited 
every  clime,  swept  every  country. 
and  sounded  in  every  ear,  till  the 
purposes  of  God  shall  be  accom- 
plished and  the  great  Jehovah  shall 
say  the  work  is  done. 
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"We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal 
Father,  and  in  His  son,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"We  believe  that  men  will  be 
punished  for  their  own  sins,  and  not 
for  Adam's  transgression. 

"We  believe  that  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ  all  mankind 
may  be  saved  by  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

"We  believe  that  these  ordinances 
are:  First,  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  second,  Repentance;  third, 
Baptism  by  immersion  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins;  fourth,  Laying  on 
of  hands  for  the  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

"We  believe  that  a  man  must  be 
called  of  God,  by  'prophecy,  and  by 
laying  on  of  hands,'  by  those  who 
are  in  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  administer  in  the  ordinances 
thereof. 

"We  believe  in  the  same  organiza- 
tion that  existed  in  the  primitive 
church,  viz. :  apostles,  prophets,  pas- 
tors, teachers,  evangelists,  etc., 

'  'We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  heal- 
ing,  interpretation  of  tongues,   etc. 

"We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  translated 
correctly:  we  also  believe  the  Book 
of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

'  'We  believe  all  that  God  has  re- 
vealed, all  that  He  does  now  reveal, 
and  we  believe  that  He  will  yet  re- 
veal many  great  and  important  things 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

"We  believe  in  the  literal  gather- 
ing of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Ten  Tribes.  That  Zion  will 
be  built  upon  this  continent.  That 
Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  re- 
deemed and  receive  its  paradisiacal 
glory. 

"We  claim  the  privilege  of  wor- 
shiping Almighty  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  our  consciences, 
and  allow  all  men  the  same  priv- 
ilege, let  them  worship  how,  where, 
or  what  they  may. 

"We   believe   in   being  subject  to 


kings,  presidents,  rulers  and  magis- 
trates, in  obeying,  honoring  and 
sustaining  the  law. 

"We  believe  in  being  honest, 
true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous, 
and  in  doing  good  to  all  men;  in- 
deed we  may  say  that  we  follow  the 
admonition  of  Paul,  'We  believe  all 
things,  we  hope  all  things;  we  have 
endured  many  things,  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there 
is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of 
good  report,  or  praiseworthy,  we 
seek  after  these  things.' 

"Respectfully,   etc., 

"Joseph  Smiths 


A  REMARKABLE  DREAM. 

A  prominent  brother  in  the 
Church  had  a  dream  a  few  years  ago 
which  was  comforting  to  him  even 
though  its  sequel  was  somewhat  sad : 

He  retired  to  rest  one  night  in  his 
usual  good  health,  and  soon  fell 
asleep.  He  dreamed  that  his  spirit 
left  the  body  and  proceeded,  in  com- 
pany with  a  messenger  whose 
presence  was  very  pleasing,  to  a 
most  beautiful  country.  The  land 
was  covered  with  the  richest  verdure, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  houses  of 
convenient  size  and  rich  proportion. 

He  was  informed  by  his  companion 
that  one  of  these  residences  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Prophet  Joseph, 
another  by  his  brother  Hyrum,  and 
others  by  brethren  whom  he  had 
personally  known  in  life  or  whose 
names  were  familiar. 

He  inquired  if  he  might  see  these 
brethren,  but  was  told  by  the  mes- 
senger that  they  were  not  at  home, 
their  duties,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous and  pressing,  having  called 
them  to  another  part  of  the  realm. 
The  impression  which  this  reply 
made  upon  the  dreamer  was  that 
they  were  engaged  in  the  important 
and  seemingly  almost  limitless  work 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  spirits 
in  prison. 

He  next  asked  if  his  daughter 
who    had  died  some  time  previous, 
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was  in  this  delightful  place,  and  if  so 
might  he  be  permitted  to  see  her. 
That  she  was  here  he  was  assured, 
and  groups  of  children  engaged  in 
some  instructive  amusement  was 
pointed  out  to  him,  in  whose  com- 
pany she  was;  but  the  father  would 
not  be  permitted  to  see  her  now! 
The  disappointment  did  not  last 
more  than  a  moment,  for  in  this  hea- 
venly place  naught  but  joy  can  en- 
dure. As  the  dreamer  was  standing 
on  a  street  corner  he  saw  two  ladies 
approaching  him,  one  of  whom  he 
recognized  as  a  young  lady  who 
lived  not  far  from  his  earthly  home. 
He  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  her, 
but  learned  that  her  present  visit, 
like  his,  was  merely  temporary, 
though  he  learned  that  she  would 
soon  make  this  her  permanent 
home. 

After  a  visit,  the  length  of  which 
was  great  when  the  sights  he  had  be- 
held   was    considered,    but  so    short 


that  it  lasted  only  part  of  one  night, 
his  spirit  returned  to  its  earthly 
tabernacle.  He  wakened  his  wife 
and  told  her  that  the  young  lady 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  other 
sphere  was  destined  soon  to  die. 

Several  weeks  later  our  brother  was 
called  to  visit  this  same  young  lady. 
She  was  very  sick,  and  apparently 
had  no  desire  to  recover  her  health. 
After  the  visitor  had  administered  to 
her  she  indicated  that  she  desired  to 
speak  to  him,  and  he  placed  his  ear 
close  to  her  mouth  when  she  whis- 
pered, "You  remember  having  met 
me  some  weeks  ago  in  the  other 
sphere.  Well,  I  am  now  going  there 
to  remain." 

Shortly  thereafter  she  quietly  and 
peacefully  passed  away,  and  without 
doubt  went  to  that  delightful  place 
which  our  dreamer  saw,  that  was  not 
lighted  with  sun  or  artificial  means, 
but  was  made  bright  bv  the  presence 
of  the  Father. 
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A    TALE    OF    THE    BUCHANAN    WAR. 


CHAPTER    I. 

"Dianthy,  how  are  you  going 
up  the  canyon?  Are  you  going  with 
me  and  your  brother?" 

"No,  I  guess  not,  Rachel.  I 
promised  to  go  with  John  Stevens. 
And  the  very  next  day  Henry  Boyle 
asked  me  to  go  with  him;  wasn't 
that  a  shame?" 

"Wasn't  what  a  shame?  That 
Henry  should  have  the  cheek  to  ask 
you  to  go  with  him?  I  should  think 
he'd  find  out  after  awhile  that  you 
aint  in  love  with  him,  and  never  will 
be." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  you 
know  so  much  about  me  and  my 
affairs,  Rachel.  I  haven't  told  any- 
body I  am  or  I' m  not  in  love  with 
John  Stevens.  And  I  can't  see  how 
it  is  that  you  have  got  such  a  preju- 
dice against  Henry.  I'm  sure  you 
can't  find  any  fault  with  him.  He's 
a  perfect    gentleman,  far    more    civ- 


ilized and  polite  than  a  whole  town- 
ful  of  men  like — like — well — like 
half  our  Utah  boys.  And  he's  am- 
bitious, too;  wants  to  make  some- 
thing of  himself;  which  is  more  than 
most  of  our  boys  do.  Just  see  how 
he  came  here  two  years  ago  from 
England;  left  his  home  and  all  his 
relations,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
he'd  worked  up  till  he  got  the  posi- 
tion of  clerk  in  the  store." 

"Exactly!  And  now  he's  a  gen- 
tleman in  very  deed,  for  he  wears 
store  clothes  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  the  finest  worked  buckskin  ladies' 
gloves  on  Sunday.  What  more  does 
he  need   to  be   a   gentleman?" 

"See  here,  Rachel;  I  want  you  to 
answer  me  one  question.  Do  you, 
or  does  my  brother  Oliver,  know 
anything  wrong  about  Henry  Boyle? 
Isn't  he  a  good  Mormon,  in  good 
standing  and  repute?  Doesn't  he 
pay  his  tithes  and   donations,  and  at- 
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tend  his  meetings   regularly?     What 
more  can  you  ask?" 

•  "Oh,  good  gracious,  Dian.,  you 
wear  me  out  completely.  Stick  to 
your  'Enery,'  if  you  want  to;  but 
he'll  never  amount  to  a  row  of  pins. 
He's  a  real  goody  good  man;  and 
that's  about  all  he  is  or  is  likely  to 
be.  I  should  think  you'd  want  a 
man  with  some  life  and  spirit." 

"Like  John  Stevens,  perhaps. 
Well,  I've  never  seen  any  evidence 
of  this  wonderful  life  and  spirit  you 
oiks  are  always  talking  about,  in 
John  Stevens.  The  only  fiery  thing 
about  John,  that  I've  ever  discov- 
ered, is  his  complexion." 

And  with  a  half  sarcastic  smile, 
the  girl  dusted  the  last  speck  of 
flour  from  her  cotton  apron,  went  to 
the  wash  bench  and  calmly  washed 
the  flour  and  dough  from  her  hands; 
then  drawing  a  clean  cloth  over  her 
wooden  bread  trough,  she  set  it  on 
the  kitchen  table  for  the  night. 

Rachel  Willis  sighed  as  she 
watched  these  proceedings,  and 
rocked  her  baby  to  sleep  in  the 
small,  yet  comfortable  rush  cotton- 
wood  rocker,  which  the  cabinet 
maker,  Bell,  had  made  for  her  es- 
pecial use.  She  admired  and  loved 
her  husband's  youngest  sister,  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  affectionate, 
generous  soul;  and  she  yearned  over 
that  somewhat  cool,  indifferent,  self- 
willed,  yet  handsome  and  sensible 
young  person,  with  all  the  tender- 
ness of  a  mother. 

"I  don't  wonder  men  like  you, 
Dianthy,"  she  said  at  last.  "You're 
a  mighty  fine-looking  girl." 

"You  mean,  I've  got  mighty  fine 
taste  in  fixing  myself  up.  The  men 
wouldn't  admire  me  so  much  if  they 
saw  me  off  parade  a  few  times.  It's 
my  clothes,  and  the  way  I  put  them 
on,  that  takes,  Rachel.  Just  look 
at  my  nose!" 

She  stood  a  moment  with  her 
arms  akimbo,  and  her  face  tilted  as 
she  tried  to  squint  with  half-closed 
eyes  down  at  that  offending  mem- 
ber. 


"There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
your  nose,  Dianthy,  only  it's  got  a 
patch  of  flour  on  the  side  of  itjustnow. 
But  come;  I  must  put  baby  to  bed, 
so  we  can  finish  up,  or  we'll  never 
be  ready  to  start  in  the  morning." 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  July,  1857,  and  all  Salt  Lake 
was  astir,  with  preparations  for  the 
famous  outing  to  Cottonwood  Can- 
yon, where  the  twenty-fourth  was  to 
be  spent.  Candles  burned  and  sput- 
tered that  night;  were  snuffed  and 
finally  replaced  with  new  ones,  as  the 
women  worked  heavily  yet  happily 
the  night  through,  baking  great 
banks  of  pies,  and  loaves  upon 
loaves  of  yellow,  tender  cakes;  beef, 
lamb,  chickens,  and  young  pigs 
roasted  before  the  open  fires,  or  in 
the  few  brick  ovens.  Serviceberry 
preserves,  and  plenty  of  the  thickest, 
amber-colored  molasses,  were  stored 
in  all  the  pails  and  jars  obtainable. 
Such  creamy  brown  loaves  of  yeast 
and  salt-risen  bread,  such  pots  of 
sweet,  yellow  butter,  such  crisp 
doughnuts  and  delicate  dutch  cheese, 
never  had  been  seen  in  so  profuse 
abundance  in  the  brief  ten  years' 
history  of  the  valley,  as  poured 
out  upon  them  that  day. 

It  was  barely  light,  when  a  double 
team — the  wagon  filled  with  bows, 
but  the  cover  folded  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon  box — drew  up  to  the 
Willis  house,  with  a  great  dash  and 
clatter.  Three  good  spring  seats 
rattled  emptily,  as  the  driver  threw 
on  his  brake  and  gave  a  loud 
"hello"  to  the  people  inside. 

The  front  door  opened  and 
Apostle  Willis  came  out. 

"Dian.  will  be  ready  in  a  moment, 
John.  I  am  glad  she  is  going  with 
you,  for  I  know  you'll  take  good 
care  of  her." 

"Jest  as  good  as  she'll  let  me," 
smiled  the  young  man  down  at  his 
friend. 

"Oh,    Dianthy's    all    right,     only 
she's    a    little     high-spirited,    John. 
Don't  hurry  her;  give  her   plenty  of 
time. ' ' 
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Diantha  herself  came  out,  and 
looking  at  the  two  back  empty  seats, 
she  asked, 

"Where's  Ellie  Tyler  going  to 
ride?     I  think  I'll  sit  with  her." 

"All  right,"  answered  the  young 
man,  calmly,  "only  you'll  have  to 
ride  three  in  a  seat,  as  Lon  Haight 
put  that  hind  spring  seat  in  for  them 
two  to  use." 

He  sat  still,  patiently  waiting  for 
the  girl  to  make  up  her  mind;  not 
offering  to  assist  her  in.  Perhaps 
his  team  was  fractious — at  least  he 
sat  watching  them,  apparently  in- 
different as  to  the  result  of  the  girl's 
decision. 

"I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  ride  in 
front,  then,"  she  murmured,  begin- 
ning to  climb  over  the  wheel,  "al- 
though I  like  to  be  invited  to  sit  by 
young  men,  when  I  do  so." 

"You  can  sit  on  the  middle  seat 
if  you  want  to,  and  let  either  my 
sister  Fan  or  your  niece,  Annie,  sit 
here,  ior  they're  going  to  sit  back 
there,"  he  smiled  down  into  her 
averted  face,  and  his  blue  eyes 
twinkled  and  flashed, 

"No,  thank  you!  I've  had  trouble 
enough  to  get  where  I  am,  without 
any  help;  I  don't  care  to  climb  any 
more." 

"All  right,  then;  where' s  Annie?" 

Out  came  fourteen-year-old  An- 
nie with  Jim,  her  brother,  aden 
with  baskets  and  bundles. 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  a  basket, 
Aunt  Dian.?" 

"Oh,  I  forgot  the  baskets." 

"Yes,"  growled  Jim,  "you  al- 
ways forget  the  disagreeable  cloves. 

"Where  are  you  going  now, 
John?"  asked  Diantha,  as  they  at 
last  drove  off. 

"For  the  rest  of  the  crowd;"  and 
away  they  clattered  and  rattled,  the 
horses  requiring  careful  handling, 
they  were  so  full  of  life  and  spirit. 

Just  at  the  edge  of  town  a  young 
man  dashed  up  on  horseback  and, 
raising  his  straw  hat  gracefully  to 
the  ladies,  he  reined  in  his  horse, 
near    Diantha    Willis,    and    sat    his 


trotting     steed     in      true      English 
style. 

Diantha  greeted  him  as  "Brother 
Boyle,"  and  then  she  laughed  and 
chattered  merrily  with  the  trio  of 
young  men  on  each  side  of  her,  her 
gleaming,  small,  white  teeth  giving 
a  delicious  contrast  to  the  ripe,  rosy- 
lips,  that  smiled  and  curved  in 
tempting  beauty. 

The  steep,  rough  canyon  road 
taxed  hoVses  and  men.  Hundreds 
of  teams  were  encountered  on  the 
road,  and  it  really  looked  as  if  no 
one  would  be  left  in  the  city  to  keep 
up  appearances,  while  the  multitude 
were  out  keeping  the  "Twenty- 
fourth,"  in  Cottonwood  Canyon. 

The  mountains  lessened  into  hills 
as  they  climbed  higher  and  yet 
higher  into  their  snowy  tops.  At 
last  the  beautiful  little  vale,  set  like  a 
jeweled  dimple  in  the  face  of  the 
mountains,  burst  upon  their  sight. 
Even  Diantha  cried  aloud  with  de- 
light at  the  lovely  vision  gleaming 
before  their  eyes. 

A  circular,  emerald-tinted  vallev 
rose  into  low,  embracing  hills,  their 
summits  crowned  with  dark  cedars 
and  pines,  and  here  and  there,  those 
dusky  sentinels  traced  their  path 
clear  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
gleaming,  brilliant,  silent  water!  Its 
surface  mirrored  every  reed  and  tree 
upon  its  brink — and  even  the  clouds 
above,  again  floated  in  soft,  tremb- 
ling reflection  in  this  beautiful,  still 
pool. 

Already  were  hundreds  at  work 
here  in  this  lovely  spot;  trees  were 
felled  and  felling;  tents  were  spread 
and  spreading;  men  were  chopping, 
pounding,  running  to  and  fro,  while 
women  hurriedly  unpacked  boxes 
and  bundles,  making  bedrooms  ot 
tents  and  wagon  boxes,  while  here 
and  there  they  bent  over  great  camp- 
fires,  preparing  food  and  heating 
water. 

Three  boweries  were  in  course  of 
erection — one  for  meetings  and  as- 
semblies, and  two  with  floors  to 
serve  ior  dancing  parties. 
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Near  the  center  of  the  camp,  men 
were  raising  President  Young's 
great  strong  tent,  to  serve  as  the 
council  chamber   of  the    Priesthood. 

In  a  very  short  time  John  Stevens 
had  selected  a  shady  spot,  up  under 
the  pines,  as  a  camping  place  for  the 
party,  and  very  shortly,  thereafter, 
Apostle  Willis  and  his  two  wives 
drove  up  in  their  light,  covered 
spring  wagon,  the  heavy  teams  soon 
coming  in  with  the  tents  and  other 
baggage. 

Bishop  Tyler  and  family  joined 
them,  and  wagon  boxes  were  emp- 
tied, tents  were  spread,  and  all  were 
as  busy  as  the  traditional  "Utah 
bee. ' ' 

"Just  see  'Enry  B'ylehang  'round 
Di.,"  muttered  Jim  to  his  chums, 
Annie  and  Fan,  as  they  carried  bun- 
dles and  boxes  from  the  wagons  to 
the  tents.  "He  is  too  fine  to  chop 
and  dig;  he  leaves  that  to  John  and 
father. ' ' 

"I'm  going  to  tell  mother  to  set 
him  to  work,"  said  Annie,  who  at 
once  ran  to  put  her  threat  into  exe- 
cution. 

"Miss  Diantha,  what  can  I  do  to 
'elp  you?"  asked  the  gallant  young 
man,  on  receiving  the  hint  from 
frank  Rachel  Willis.  Thereupon 
he  took  bundles  and  parcels  from 
the  girl,  and  she  laugbed  again  and 
again  at  his  awkward  attempts  to  be 
useful  around  a  camp-fire. 

The  shades  of  night  fell  all  too 
soon  upon  the  little  army  of  work- 
ers, but  found  something  like  order 
and  organized  comfort,  diffused  like 
a  happy  glow  all  over  the  village  of 
tents  and  bowers. 

Not  long  after  the  camp-fires  be- 
gan to  gleam,  the  squeak,  squeak, 
scrape  of  the  fiddles,  was  answered 
by  the  toot  of  the  brass  horns,  and 
martial  and  stringed  bands  united 
their  forces  in  loud,  triumphant  in- 
vitations to  "dance." 

And  they  did  dance!  Old  and 
young;  short  and  tall,  fat  and  slim — 
the    temporary    floors    groaned   and 


shivered    beneath    the    hundreds    of 
merry,  flying,  stamping  feet. 

Huge  camp-fires,  all  over  the  val- 
ley, flung  dancing  flames  and  sparks 
high  into  the  fleecy  evening  clouds 
above,  while  at  each  corner  of  the 
dancing  boweries,  great  pine  trees, 
brought  from  the  hills  and  set  up- 
right for  the  purpose,  burned  a 
spicy,  gleaming,  glowing  radiance 
into  everv  crevice  and  corner  of  the 
bowered  halls. 

"Are  you  going  to  dance  with 
me?"  drawled  John  Stevens,  through 
his  long,  red  beard,  as  he  suddenly 
appeared  at  Diantha's  side.  She 
stood  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
burning  pine  tree,  near  the  bowery, 
her  tall,  graceful  figure,  melting  in- 
to divine  curves  under  the  simple, 
white  frock  she  wore,  her  arms  un- 
covered to  the  elbow  and  her  lovely 
neck  just  bared  to  show  the  proud 
lines  which  dipped  in  smooth  beauty 
from  ear-tips  to  shoulders.  Her 
throat,  not  too  full,  pulsated  with 
bounding  life  under  the  snowy  skin, 
as  she  moved  her  pretty  head  from 
side  to  side. 

"Why,  of  course  I  am,  if  you 
ask   me  to,"  she  replied  frankly. 

She  knew  John  was  not  much  of 
a  dancer,  being  very  tall,  and  not 
very  fond  of  gyrating  around  as 
rapidly  as  the  swift  music  demanded. 
However,  she  took  his  arm  and  they 
walked  out  upon  the  floor;  a  waltz 
was  called,  and  then  the  girl  looked 
up  in  her  companion's  face  with  a 
dismayed  look,  and  he  looked  down 
at  her  with  a  quizzical  response  to 
her  misgiving.  Of  all  dances,  he 
could  least  manage  a  waltz. 

Once,  twice,  they  tried  to  turn 
around,  and  John  dragged  his  feet 
as  swiftly  as  he  thought  possible,  but 
it  was  no  use.  They  stumbled  over 
every  other  couple  on  the  floor. 
Diantha  got  tangled  up  in  her  own 
and  John's  feet,  and  in  spite  of  her 
heroic  efforts  to  keep  her  giant  up- 
right and  in  time  with  the  step,  he 
stopped  suddenly  and  exclaimed: 
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"I  think  we  will  have  to  call  that 
a  failure." 

She  looked  up  quickly  to  see  if 
there  was  not  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment on  his  face,  and  she  rejoiced 
with  a  wicked  joy,  when  dapper 
young  Henry  Boyle  came  up  im- 
mediately and  carried  her  off  to 
dance,  with  all  the  grace  and  rhythm 
that  was  so  necessary  a  part  of  a 
perfect  waltz. 

They  passed  John  once  or  twice, 
as  he  stood  under  the  blazing  pine, 
stroking  his  long  beard  and  watch- 
ing the  dancers  with  an  inscrutable 
expression. 

Diantha  forgot  him  by  and  by, 
and  she  did  not  again  think  of  him, 
for  her  time  was  so  filled  with  calls 
for  dances  that  she  had  no  time  to 
think  of  anybody  or  anything  but 
her  own  excited  self. 

After  a  few  hours  of  dancing,  the 
girl  accepted  Henry  Boyle's  invita- 
tion to  walk  out  around  camp 
awhile,  and  together  they  traversed 
the  valley.  As  they  passed  her  own 
camp-fire,  where  sat  her  sister-in- 
law,  Rachel  Willis,  chatting  with 
their  friend,  Agnes  Tyler,  she  sud- 
denly wondered  where  John  Stevens 
had  been  all  the  evening. 

"Have  you  seen  John,  this  even- 
ing," she  asked  Rachel. 

"Yes,  he  has  been  here,  once  or 
twice,  getting  some  cakes  and  milk 
for  himself  and  his  girl,  I  guess,  for 
he  took  two  plates. ' ' 

"I  thought  I  was  his  partner  up 
here,"  said  Diantha,  in  a  somewhat 
injured  tone. 

"Haven't  you  seen  him  this  even- 
ing?" queried  Sister  Tyler. 

"Oh,  yes,  but  I  have  been  danc- 
ing so  hard,  I  forgot  all  about  him." 

"You  may  find  some  day,  Miss, 
that  two  can  play  at  that  game, ' ' 
said  Sister  Tyler. 

"I  wish  they  would,"  answered 
the  girl  indifferently. 

Nevertheless,  her  vanity  was  a 
little  touched,  a  few  moments  after, 
when  she  and  her  companion  passed 
a    rustic  bower    of    boughs,    twined 


and  twisted  into  a  lovely  green  re- 
treat, a  small  camp-fire  smouldering 
in  front,  and  a  low  couch  inside, 
covered  with  softest  buffalo  robes, 
whereon  sat  her  dearest  friend,  Nel- 
lie Tyler;  and  stretched  out,  with  his 
long  legs  to  the  fire,  his  arm  sup- 
porting his  head,  and  his  face  turned 
very  intently  to  the  young  girl  near 
him,  was  that  recreant,  John  Stev- 
ens, who  ought  just  now  to  be  suf- 
fering all  the  torments  of  a  dis- 
carded lover. 

It  was  annoying,  to  say  the  least. 
Dian.  acted  as  if  she  did  not  see 
them  at  all,  and  whispered  with  much 
animation,  to  her  companion,  as  they 
passed  the  light  of  the  fire. 

She  hurried  at  once  to  the  bowery, 
and  none  were  so  energetic  as  she  in 
dancing,  until  the  stroke  of  midnight 
sounded  throughout  the  valley,  and 
all  dispersed  to  their  several  tents, 
in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the 
camp. 

Diantha  Willis  was  pre-eminently 
sensible.  She  was  sometimes  an- 
noyed with  the  frequent  compli- 
ments she  received  as  to  this  trait  of 
her  character.  She  was  rarely  angry 
with  people;  she  never  gossiped 
about  anybody,  and  il  she  had 
nothing  good  to  say,  she  rarely  said 
anything  at  all.  She  was  not  at  all 
impulsive,  nor  was  she  swayed  too 
much  by  feeling.  She  acted  upon 
mature  thought,  and  only  the  few 
who  were  her  intimate  friends,  really 
knew  the  value  of  her  sterling  char- 
acter. 

She  had  no  anger  for  John  Stev- 
ens the  next  morning;  she  really  did 
not  like  him  well  enough  to  get  angry; 
nor  did  she  propose  to  allow  her 
friendship  for  sweet  Nellie  Tyler  to 
be  in  the  least  diminished  by  such  a 
trifle  as  had  occurred  the  night  be- 
fore. So  she  hurried  over  to  Nel- 
lie's tent,  as  soon  as  her  own  morn- 
ing work  was  done,  and  begged 
Nellie  to  go  out  for  a  stroll  upon  the 
hills. 

"Oh,  Nellie,"  she  said,  as  the  two 
climbed  the  pine-covered   hill  above 
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their  own  camping  place,  "I  wish 
you  would  not  go  with  Lon  Haight. 
He  is  not  a  very  steady  boy,  for  my 
brother  says  he  drinks,  and  you 
know  he  does  nothing  but  ride  fast 
horses,  and  make  a  noise  around  the 
streets  of  the  city  at  nights.  I  can't 
understand  how  you  can  like  him." 

"Oh,  ot  course  you  can't,  Dian. 
If  I  was  such  a  sensible  girl  as  you,  I 
would  never  do  anything  out  of  the 
way.  But  you  know  I  am  only  just 
Nellie  Tyler,  and  that's  all  there  is 
about  it." 

"You  can  be  sensible,  if  vou  want 
to;  and  I  wish  you  would  spark  John 
Stevens,  Nellie,  he  is  worth  twenty 
of  Lon  Haight." 

"Are  you  so  anxious  as  all  that  to 
get  rid  of  John  Stevens?' ' 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  where  he  goes, 
particularly.  I  could  like  him  as  a 
friend,  and  have  a  good  time  with 
him  anywhere,  if  you  folks  were  not 
always  throwing  him  into  my  face. 
But  I  get  perfectly  sick  of  his 
name." 

Well,  he  is  a  mighty  nice  man,  let 
me  tell  you,  and  if  you  were  as  sen- 
sible as  everybody  gives  you  credit 
for,  Di.  you  would  just  marry  him 
tomorrow.  But  say,  Dian.  I'll  take 
one  of  your  beaus  off  your  hands,  if 
you  wish  me  to,"  and  she  looked 
mockingly  up  into  her  friend's  face. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Diantha 
calmly. 

"Why  it's  that  lovely  Henry 
Boyle." 

"Do  you  like  Henry,  Nell?" 

"Why?" 

"Why.  because  if  you  do,  you 
can  just  have  him  and  welcome.  I 
never  saw  the  man  yet,  that  I  could 
not  forget  in  one  day.  So  take  him 
and  welcome." 

"That's  all  very  fine  of  you,  Di. 
you  know  that  you  can't  get  the 
boys  to  forget  you,  no  matter  how 
willing  you  may  be  to  forget  them." 

"Oh,  Nell,  don't  talk  so  silly. 
Who  is  that,  wait  a  minute,  it  may 
be  a  wild  steer;  look  through  the 
trees  there!" 


A  young  man  came  crashing 
through  the  brush  and  trees,  and 
Nellie  called,  "Why,  Henry  Boyle, 
where  did  you  spring  from?' ' 

"From  the  clouds,  don't  I  look 
angelic?" 

"You  look  damp,"  answered 
Diantha,  "as  if  you  had  really  made 
your  passage  from  cloudland." 

"That's  a  little  unfeelin',  isn't  it, 
Miss  Diantha,"  and  the  young  man 
stooped  to  carefully  brush  off  his 
new  fringed  buckskin  pantaloons, 
with  considerable  anxiety.  He  was 
dressed  like  a  typical  dime  novel 
hero,  and  Rachel  Willis  said  when 
she  saw  him  afterwards  that  "he 
had  spent  a  month's  wages  for  his 
toggery,  and  he  was  only  got  up  for 
show  after  all,  for  he  couldn't  fire  a 
gun,  or  ride  a  broncho,  if  his  life  de- 
pended upon  it." 

However,  he  made  a  dashing  ap- 
pearance before  the  two  girls,  and 
even  Diantha' s  sensible  heart  gave  a 
tiny  leap  of  gratified  pride  that  this 
handsome  and  polite  young  gentle- 
man was  anxious  for  her  favor. 

The  three  wandered  from  height 
to  height,  and  at  last,  tired  out,  they 
sat  down  to  rest  under  a  clump  of 
cedars. 

Henry  entertained  them  with  long 
and  glowing  accounts  of  life  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  descriptions  of  his 
distant  relative's  castle  in  Stafford- 
shire. 

The  girls  listened,  and  there  grew 
in  both  their  minds  an  increased  re- 
spect for  a  young  man  who  had  a 
real  lord  for  a  third  cousin,  and  his 
allusion  to  himself  and  his  import- 
ance in  his  own  country,  even  if  a 
little  broad,  had  the  effect  upon  their 
young  hearts  of  making  them  won- 
der why  other  people  had  never 
found  out  all  the  resources  and  vir- 
tues of  this  superior  but  modest 
young  man,  who  only  ventured  to 
unbosom  himself  when  assured  that 
the  utmost  confidence  and  friendship 
justified  him  in  so  doing. 

After  all,  Henry  was  not  conscious 
of  all  the  effect    he  was    producing; 
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captured  by  the  visible  interest  of  his 
hearers,  he  was  not  to  blame  for  the 
vividness  with  which  he  told  his 
story. 

"Bus-s-s-s-s,  siss-s-s-,"  came  di- 
rectly behind  the  girls. 

Up  sprang  both  girls,  Nellie 
screaming  "snakes,"  and  Diantha 
herself  caught  her  breath  with  an  ex- 
clamation. 

"Don't  be  frightend,  ladies," 
shouted  their  friend,  "wait  till  I  get 
some  rocks,"  and  he  hurriedly 
searched  for  some  rocks,  keeping  a 
safe  distance  from  the  large  rattle- 
snake, which  was  coiled  just  under 
the  shadow  of  the  rock  against  which 
the  girls  had  been  leaning. 

"Oh  kill  it,"  screamed  Nellie, 
starting  to  run,  as  Henry  threw 
rocks  with  a  very  indifferent  aim  at 
the  distant  monster. 

"Bang!"  went  a  pistol  shot,  and  a 
young  man  passed  around  the  rock 
and  laughed  sneeringly  at  Henry 
Boyle's  pale  face,  and  the  evident 
fright  of  the  girls. 

'  'What  are  you  afraid  of  anyway?' ' 
And  he  laughed  again. 

"I  guess  a  rattlesnake  is  enough  to 
make  anyone  afraid,"  answered 
Nellie  hotly.  "Because  you  have  a 
pistol  and  are,  therefore,  comparative- 
ly safe,  it  is  fine  for  you  to  laugh  at  us 
Lon,  for  being  afraid  when  we  have 
nothing  to  defend  ourselves    with." 

Lon  Haight  laughed  on,  and  fired 
off  two  more  shots  into  the  body  of 
the  still  writhing  snake,  as  he  laughed. 

"What  a  waste  of  ammunition  and 
strength,  my  friend,"  drawled  a  lazy 
voice,  just  below  them,  and  John 
Stevens  clambered  up  to  their  rocky 
glen.  "One  shot  on  nothing  but  a 
rattlesnake  is  enough,  but  three  is 
waste. ' ' 

The  girls  were  quite  ready  to  go 
back  to  camp  now,  and  they  started 
rather  recklessly  running  down  the 
steep  and  rocky  hill. 

"I  wouldn't  run  down  the  hill, 
would  you?"  asked  John  Stevens  as 
they  started,  but  away  they  flew. 

In  another  moment,  the  two  girls 


had  fallen,  tumbling  and  rolling  on 
followed  by  loosened  rocks  and 
stones.  Lon  Haight  lost  his  balance 
in  trying  to  reach  them  too  quickly, 
and  even  the  slower  English  youth 
dug  his  feet  so  fiercely  into  the 
loosened  soil  that  he  lost  his  footing 
and  grasped  helplessly  at  the  brush 
as  he  slid  by. 

It  was  but  a  moment,  and  John 
Stevens,  avoiding  the  loosened  path- 
way they  had  made,  with  a  small 
detour  and  a  slower,  steadier  foot- 
ing, reached  the  party,  who  were 
now  struggling  to  their  feet. 

Diantha  noticed  that  he  sprang 
first  to  Nellie,  leaving  Henry  Boyle 
to  assist  herself  as  best  he  might. 

Poor  Henry,  he  was  at  a  slight 
disadvantage;  for  his  buckskin  pan- 
teloons,  which  the  morning  dews 
had  so  plentifully  besprinkled,  were 
now  beginning  to  shrink  upon  him, 
in  the  glowing  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he 
got  upon  his  own  feet,  and  he  could 
do  but  little  in  assisting  Diantha  to 
get  up. 

Arrived  at  the  camp,  it  was  high 
noon.  In  many  places,  the  smoke 
of  fragrant  meats  cooking  on  the 
coals,  and  the  tempting  spread  of 
cloths  and  dishes  in  every  direction, 
proved  it  to  be  the  dinner  time  ot 
the  camp. 

Our  little  party  of  young  people 
sought  their  own  camp,  with  raven- 
ous appetites  for  their  dinners. 

"Let  me  help  you,"  said  Diantha 
to  her  sister-in-law,  and  she  hurried- 
ly assumed  apron  and  rolled  up  her 
sleeves. 

"Who  are  those  men,  down  there 
on  the  road  from  the  city?  They 
look  like  old  travelers?"  asked 
Apostle  Willis,  as  he  stood  on  the 
outer  circle  of  the  little  camp. 

"It  looks  to  me  like  Judge  Elias 
Smith,  and  isn't  that  man  by  his 
side,  Brother  A.  C.  Smoot?"  asked 
Henry  Boyle,  who  was  not  very  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  leading  men. 

As    Henry   spoke,    John    Stevens 
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sprang  to  his  feet,  and  stood  shading 
his  hand  to  better  recognize  the  dis- 
tant horsemen. 

Apostle  Willis,  with  a  word  whis- 
pered to  John,  strolled  leisurely 
away  to  the  marquee  tent,  saying  to 
his  wife,  Rachel,  as  he  passed: 

"I  guess  you  had  better  go  on 
with  dinner,  Rachel;  I  may  eat  over 
with  the  President.  I  wish  to  speak 
with  him  a  few  moments." 

There  was  no  further  excitement 
in  the  Willis  camp,  for  even  John 
Stevens  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  lay  looking  up  into  the 
bright  blue  above  him,  calmly  wait- 
ing for  that  most  important  function 
in  any  man's  life,  his  dinner. 


Some  way,  no  one  knew  exactly 
how,  it  was  rumored  during  the  af- 
ternoon, that  the  three  men,  A.  O. 
Smoot,  Orin  P.  Rockwell  and  Jud- 
son  Stoddard  had  brought  important 
news  to  the  President;  but  no  one 
was  particularly  concerned  about  it, 
for  the  people  leaned  upon  the  sa- 
gacity and  inspiration  of  their  Presi- 
dent, as  if  he  were  a  very  part  of  the 
rocky   bulwarks  surrounding   them. 

That  night,  the  whole  camp  as 
usual,  came  together  for  prayers,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  news  was  com- 
municated to  them: 

"Buchanan  is  sending  an  army  to 
exterminate  the  Mormons." 

Homespun. 
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REPRESENTING  THE  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS'   COLLEGE,   SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Being  a  partial  reflex  of  the  work  done  in  the  chief  Theological  College 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints- 


THE  LATTER-DAY  SAINTS    COLLEGE. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce 
in  the  initial  issue  of  our  college 
department  of  this  volume,  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  status  of  the 
institution.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
College  Board,  held  on  Saturday, 
October  12,  1895,  the  following  res- 
olutions were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  On  May  15,  1889,  the 
name  Latter-day  Saints'  College  was 
conferred  on  the  institution  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  previously  known  as  the 
Salt  Lake  Stake  Academy:  and 

Whereas,  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  General  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  school, 
in  changing  its  name,  to  prepare  for 
its  advancement  to  the  standard  im- 
plied by  the  new  title;  and 

Whereas,  Recent  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  General  Board,  confirm- 
ing this  intention  and  desire,  said 
action  having  been  reported  to  the 
principal  of  the  college  through  the 
Board  of  Examiners: 


Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  the 
title  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
college  faculty  be  changed  from 
"Principal"  to  "President,"  in  con- 
sideration of  the  new  powers  to  be 
assumed  by  him;  and 

Resolved,  That  Professor  Willard 
Done,  D.  B.,  be  appointed  President 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints'  College, 
said  appointment  to  take  effect  from 
this  date;  and 

Resolved,  That  the  said  President 
Willard  Done  be  authorized  and 
instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  to  outline  courses  of  study 
leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree, 
said  courses  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Church  Board  of  Examiners  for  ap- 
proval before  being  adopted  by  the 
College;  this  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  the  General  Board  before 
referred  to. 

In  accordance  with  this  action, 
steps  have  been  taken  in  the  College 
faculty  toward  formulating  the  neces- 
sary graduate  courses,  upon  pre- 
sentation  and    acceptance  of    which 
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the  degree  conferring  power  will  be 
bestowed  upon  the  institution. 
Care  will  be  taken  that  the  courses 
prescribed  are  adequate  in  every- 
way. The  College  fully  recognizes  the 
fact  that  a  chief  degree-one  conferred 
in  return  for  an  inadequate  course 
of  study,  or  a  slight  degree  of  ad- 
vancement plus  a  monetary  consid- 
eration, is  worse  than  none.  The 
holder  of  such  a  degree  is  likely  at 
any  time  to  be  exposed  to  humilia- 
tion by  displaying  his  inefficiency, 
and  such  humiliation  is  sure  to  be 
trebled  upon  the  institution  confer- 
ring the  degree.  In  order  to  receive 
proper  recognition  in  the  community, 
a  degree  must  carry  as  much  weight 
with  it  as  one  of  equal  rank  conferred 
by  any  other  institution  in  that  com- 
munity. If  it  be  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree, and  this  is  the  one  to  which  the 
College  aspires,  it  should  be  equiva- 
lent to  any  B.  S.,  B.  A.  or  Ph.  B., 
at  least  in  the  state  where  the  school 
conferring  it  is  located.  The  bache- 
lor's degree  is  justly  recognized  by 
school  men  everywhere  as  marking 
the  completion  of  what  is  usually 
termed  a  liberal  education.  Courses 
leading  to  it  are  expected  to  include 
enough  of  general  work  in  science, 
mathematics,  English  language,  and 
art  to  form  a  sufficiently  broad 
foundation  for  the  special  study  for 
which  the  degree  is  bestowed. 

There  are  two  authorized  sources 
of  the  power  to  bestow  degrees,  the 
State  and  the  Church.  The  first 
may  give  to  institutions  conducted 
under  its  laws  and  regulations  the 
power  to  prescribe  graduate  courses 
of  purely  secular  work,  and  to  confer 
degrees  upon  those  who  complete 
the  courses.  Naturally  in  all  such 
cases  the  work  is  required  to  be  en- 
tirely secular,  that  the  religious 
prejudices  of  no  one  may  be  inter- 
fered with.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
church  possesses  equal  power  with 
the  state  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
degrees  by  institutions  conducted 
under  its  auspices  and  subject  to  its 
regulations.       All  those  schools  must 


take  the  action  contemplated  in  the 
resolutions  given  above,  and  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  courses  by  a 
body  appointed  by  the  church,  in 
this  case  the  General  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  degree-conferring  power 
is  given. 

The  degree  bestowed  by  a  theo- 
logical institution,  possesses  a  value 
to  members  of  that  denomination, 
not  associated  with  a  similar  honor 
received  from  a  state  school.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  theology, 
the  most  important  branch  for  one 
to  study,  is  given  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  courses  outlined  for  the  de- 
gree. It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  value  of  a  graduating  course  is 
measured  by  the  developing  power 
of  its  studies.  That  which  gives  the 
greatest  proportion  of  branches  tend- 
ing to  develop  the  mental  faculties 
and  giving  to  the  intellect  greatest 
breadth  and  scope,  is  justly  regarded 
as  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition. One  may  search  through 
the  entire  list  of  secular  studies,  and 
he  will  find  none  which  gives  so 
great  combined  strength  and  breadth 
to  the  mind,  as  theology.  The  study 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  given  to 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  possesses  all 
the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a 
perfect,  broad,  systematic  line  of  in- 
tellectual work.  Not  only  this,  it 
broadens  the  sympathetic  nature  of 
the  pupil,  leading  him  to  the  love 
and  fellow-feeeling  for  all  the  works 
of  creation,  which  prompted.  Cole- 
ridge to  sing: 

"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  thing?,  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

With  such  broad  views  of  things 
human  and  divine,  and  with  such 
strength  of  mind  and  character  as  is 
given  by  the  careful  pursuit  of  the- 
ology, and  the  secular  branches,  the 
student  is  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  battle  of  life;  free  from  the  sel- 
fishness and  dishonesty  which  too 
frequently  attach  to  a  purely  world- 
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ly  training.  His  advantages  are  as 
great,  even  from  the  worldly  stand- 
point, as  his  who  has  received  a  de- 
gree from  a  secular  institution  of 
equal  grade.  But  when  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  take  into  consideration 
the  vast  religious  work  required  of 
them;  when  they  remember  that  men 
of  talent  and  ability  are  to  go  into 
the  world  to  meet  in  halls  of  learn- 
ing, men  and  women  of  refinement 
and  education;  that  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  given  to  these 
people  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract 
and  not  repel  them;  that  men  must 
possess,  besides  the  requisite  educa- 
tion, the  Holy  Ghost,  the  possession 
of  which  is  confirmed  and  increased 
by  the  training  and  spirit  of  the 
Church  school,  they  will  begin  to 
realize  the  superior  value  of  a  fin- 
ished education  under  its  auspices. 

Of  course,  no  work,  beyond  the 
college  course,  will  be  attempted. 
If,  after  receiving  his  baccalaureate 
degree,  the  student  should  desire  to 
go  on  to  the  master's  or  doctor's 
degree,  such  opportunity  will  be 
offered  in  the  various  universities  of 
the  country.  But  the  Latter-day 
Saints'  college  will  see  to  it  that  its 
courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those 
prescribed  by  any  other  institution 
of  the  intermountain  region. 


EDUCATION. 

Education  is  a  prize  which 
should  be  eagerly  sought  by  all.  It 
is  essential  to  our  own  welfare  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community  with 
which  we  associate. 

Education  is  not  confined  to  book 
learning;  some  of  the  most  highly 
educated  men  of  the  world  have 
gained  their  knowledge,  not  by 
studying  books  only  but  by  studying 
nature  also.  They  have  been  care- 
ful observers  and  gained  their  know- 
ledge from  the  Book  of  Nature,  the 
most  wonderful,  interesting  and  val- 
uable instructor  known. 

The  student  of    nature  finds  the 


charms  of  life  more  beautiful  than 
the  one  that  is  not  educated  in 
that  line;  he  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  nature  and  is  greatly 
improved  morally.  Take  the  prop- 
erly educated  man  in  any  society  and 
he  is  always  respected  by  his  associ- 
ates, he  is  a  better  citizen  and  does 
more  good  than  a  poorly  educated 
man. 

By  traveling  in  any  country  you 
can  very  easily  ascertain  its  educa- 
tional standing  by  appearances.  Go 
into  an  uncivilized  country  or  a 
country  where  education  is  neg- 
lected and  you  will  find  a  class  of 
people  who  are  very  low  and  de- 
graded, having  no  ambition  to  better 
their  surroundings;  people  who  are, 
as  a  rule,  hard  to  govern,  a  people 
easily  stirred  up  to  violence,  and 
apparently  possessing  no  judgment 
of  their  own  but  very  susceptible  to 
the  example  of  others. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a 
country  where  education  is  encour- 
aged and  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment and  people,  there  is  quite  a 
different  appearance:  ambition,  pros- 
perity and  happiness  will  be  ob- 
served. You  will  find  a  class  of 
people  who  seek  to  benefit  others  as 
well  as  themselves;  a  people  who 
aim  to  better  their  surroundings,  and 
have  an  ambition  to  better  the  world 
by  living  in  it. 

There  are  three  great  causes  for 
crime — ignorance,  an  incorrect  edu- 
cation, and  a  mis-application  of  a 
correct  education.  It  cannot  truth- 
fully be  said  that  education  is  an  ab- 
solute preventive  of  crime  but  it 
goes  a  long  way  toward  perfecting  a 
people.  It  is  said  there  is  no  rose 
without  the  thorn.  The  same  may 
apply  to  education;  there  are  some 
evil  results  but  the  good  ones  are  so 
much  greater  that  they  far  overbal- 
ance the  evil  ones.  The  subject  of 
education  is  becoming  quite  import- 
ant. The  people  begin  to  see  the 
good  results  derived  therefrom,  and 
are  encouraging  it  in  different  ways. 

In    view    of    the  fact  that    we   as 
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Latter-day  Saints  know  that  our 
future  situation  depends  upon  our 
intellectual  advancement  while  on 
this  earth,  we  should  improve  every 
possible  chance  of  gaining  know- 
ledge. With  the  excellent  oppor- 
tunities that  we  have,  our  comfort- 
able circumstances,  and  the  constant 
efforts  of  our  parents  and  teachers 
we  have  no  excuse  for  not  obtaining 
an  education.  Elias  King. 


ON  BIRTHDAYS. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Wm.  Anderson. 

"Live  as  you,  when  you  die,  will 
wish  to  have  lived." 

For  which,  birthday?  For  mine 
or  lor  those  of  my  friends?  Indeed, 
for  your  birthday,  as  well  as  for  the 
birthday  festivities  of  your  friends  is 
this  written  which  lies  before  you. 
It  is,  however,  no  congratulation, 
neither  a  poetical  wish  for  success, 
but  simply  a  contemplation  on  birth- 
days, which,  however,  might  con- 
tribute more  for  your  happiness  and 
future  well-being,  than  a  thousand 
common  congratulations,  which, alas, 
only  too  often  come  from  an  empty 
heart. 

''But  I  lay  no  value  upon  a  birth- 
day," one  declares  here;  "it  is  with  me 
nearly  as  with  my  friend's  condition, 
who  says  that  he  has  already  allowed 
his  birthday  several  times  to  pass  by, 
without  even  so  much  as  thinking  of 
it,  and  this  year  would  have  again  for- 
gotten it  had  it  not  been  that  an  ac- 
quaintance happened  to  congratulate 
him. ' '  To  be  sure,  therefore,  nearly  as 
negligent  as  the  wild  tribes  of  Indians, 
where  many  are  found,  who  in  reality 
hardly  know  how  old  they  are! 
Indeed,  that  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs! 
Nevertheless  ihere  are  many,  who 
well  know  when  their  birthdav  oc- 
curs, but  instead  of  rejoicing,  only 
grieve,  that  they  are  another  year 
older.  In  order,  however,  to  fix 
the  worth  which  we  place  upon 
such  days,  is  able  to  give  only  an 
affirmative   answer.      Is     it    that    in 


doing  so,  he  thinks  too  much  ol 
himself?  Not  at  all,  but  that  he  still 
possesses  sufficient  self-esteem,  that 
others  as  well,  will  esteem,  love  and 
honor  him.  Therefore,  my  dear 
reader,  though  you  may  be  poor  or 
rich,  great  or  small,  let  never  a  sin- 
gle one  of  these  days  of  remembrance 
of  your  birth  into  this  world,  pass 
uncelebrated.  Although  you  may 
not  be  able  to  invite  a  large  number 
of  friends,  or  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  grand  dinner  with  music,  you 
may  still  in  a  quiet  manner,  with 
your  nearest  relatives,  observe  the 
day  properly,  or  which  might 
even  be  considered  better,  hold  an 
inner  quiet  celebration  with  yourself. 
There  you  can  deeply  reflect  on  the 
meaning  of  your  birth,  the  purpose 
of  your  existence  and  philosophize 
about  all  to  your  best  ability,  and 
make  various  observations  which  are 
peculiar  to  such  a  day. 

But  every  real,  true  Christian  has 
two  birthdays.  It  is  the  day  of  his 
spiritual  birth  from  water  and  his  re- 
ception of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  every  Saint  knows  as  his 
other  birthday.  But,  which  is  the 
more  important,  or  should  both  be 
celebrated? — Without  the  first  the 
second  cannot  be  experienced,  and 
without  the  second,  the  first  stands 
far  behind  its  real  distinction. — 
Therefore,  celebrate  both  and  if  pos- 
sible in  accordance  with  their  mean- 
ing. The  temporal  one  with  joy 
and  a  festival;  the  spiritual  one, 
however,  more  in  solitude  with  your 
God  and  with  fasting.  On  both 
days,  high  joy  should  assert  itself  in 
your  heart,  and  all  the  good  that 
you  have  and  highly  appreciate, 
should  be  partaken  of  in  the  fullest 
measure.  Recollections     of  your 

home,  father,  mother,  or  the  story 
of  your  conversion,  the  Elders  and 
other  dear  ones,  who  influenced 
your  spiritual  birth,  should  vividly 
portray  themselves  before  you.  In 
the  spirit,  incidents  of  experience 
should  be  lived  over  again,  especially 
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such,  which  contributed  to  the 
present  temporal  and  spiritual 
growth.  A  look  into  the  future, 
to  plans  and  hopes  would  contribute 
much  to  encouragement,  while  a 
clear,  earnest  examination  of  the 
ideal  that  has  been  placed  before 
you  and  the  purpose  of  your  life,  can 
be  of  great  use  to  everyone.  The 
mirror  of  righteousness  might  also 
be  looked  into  in  a  specially  critical 
manner  on  such  an  occasion  of  ex- 
treme importance,  in  order  that  we 
may  know  ourselves  better  and  be 
able  to  prepare  ourselves  thoroughly 
for  the  coming  birthday  in  the  future 
life.  For  death,  which  steps  nearer 
to  us  with  every  birth  festivity,  is 
really  nothing  else  but  a  birth  into  a 
new  life;  as  also  our  birth  into  this 
life  constituted  a  parting  from  the 
Father  home  in  heaven. 

But  my  discussion  about  birthdays 
has  only  commenced;  how  easily 
might  a  whole  book  be  filled,  would 
one  philosophize  about  the  full 
meaning  of  our  very  first  birthday! 
The  fact  that  we  have  a  spiritual 
Father  proves  that  there  also  was  a 
birth  of  our  spirits.  The  light  which 
God  has  given  unto  us,  about  this,  is 
sufficient  to  dispose  us  to  rejoicing, 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
so  gloriously  informed  in  the  scrip- 
tures, when  the  morning  stars  praised 
God  together,  and  all  the  children  of 
God  rejoiced.  We  also,  so  says 
Joseph  Smith,  were  present.  And 
does  it  not  seem  to  us  as  if  clear, 
definite  recollections  of  our  pre-exis- 
tence  would  rise  within  us,  when  we 
singthehymn:  "O  my  Father,  Thou 
that  dwellest,"  in  full  spirit  and  true 
harmony  with  the  heavens?  There 
are,  therefore,  still  other  birthdays 
which  are  just  as  important  as  those 
with  which  we  are  more  or  less  ac- 
quainted. It  is  true  we  cannot  cele- 
brate them  yet  on  any  certain  day, 
but  still  we  are  enabled  to  think 
about  them  earnestly,  when  those  are 
celebrated  which  are  above  mentioned. 
Rejoice  then  that  you  can  enjoy  life, 
be   of  good  cheer,  always  acting  in 


accordance    with   the    words  of   the 
beautiful  verse: 

"When  first  you  saw  the  light  of  earth, 

You  wept — your  own  rejoiced; 

Live  so,  that  when    you  die,  you  will  rejoice. 

And  still  your  loved  ones  weep." 

The  above  was  written  on  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  the 
birthday  of  the  father  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  the  first  president  of  the 
United  States — on  the  birth  festival 
of  George  Washington,  the  founder 
of  this  glorious  republic,  whose  con- 
stitution according  to  the  belief  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  was  inspired 
through  God.  Over  ten  thousand 
children  celebrate  this  memmoration 
day  in  the  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City 
this  year,  besides  the  grand  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  military  of  Fort 
Douglas,  orders,  societies,  private 
schools  and  church  organizations, 
worthy  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  this 
great,  pious  general. 

After  this  writing  appears  there 
is  again  a  birthday  approaching 
— the  most  important  that  men 
know.  Through  direct  revelation 
from  Himself,  we  understand,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Master  and  Savior, 
was  born  on  the  sixth  day  of 
April,  on  the  same  day  on  which  in 
the  year  1830,  the  foundation  of  His 
Church  was  laid,  and  which,  there- 
fore, also  constitutes  a  double  birth- 
day festival  for  all  the  Saints.  This 
day,  on  which  the  principal  confer- 
ences of  the  last  sixty-five  years  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  have  regularly 
been  held,  accompanied  with  the 
splendor  of  Spring,  outweighs  even 
the  Christmas  festival,  as  is  nowhere 
so  understood  as  among  this  people 
and  in  this  city,  where  ten  thousand 
Saints  gather  and  celebrate  a  true 
Christmas  in  temperance  and  heaven- 
ly joy.  It  was  also  on  this  day  that 
the  dedication  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  (the  greatest  festival  which 
the  Saints  ever  celebrated)  took 
place. 

Richard  T.  Haag, 
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SYMMETRICAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

In  the  great  race  for  knowledge, 
in  the  lists  of  which  so  many  have 
entered,  only  to  be  beaten  by  more 
speedy  competitors,  the  greatest  vic- 
tories are  won  by  those  whose  minds 
are  symmetrically  developed  through 
a  proper  course  of  study. 

It  is  a  fact  acknowledged  by  all 
who  have  given  the  matter  thought, 
that  those  who  are  best  educated  for 
their  various  callings  in  life,  invari- 
ably take  the  highest  positions. 

As  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  do- 
main of  knowledge  can  be  explored, 
owing  to  our  limited  mortal  exist- 
ence, careful  judgment  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  subjects 
of  study;  and  any  academical  curri- 
culum which  will  secure  for  the  stu- 
dent, a  symmetrical  mental  develop- 
ment and  make  him  think  and  act 
for  himself,  should  be  particularly 
commended. 

A  knowledge  of  theology  and 
English  is  expected  of  every  one 
entering  the  academic  department, 
which  includes  courses  in  theology, 
language  and  history,  mathematics, 
business,  natural  and  physical 
science. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  made 
upon  the  student's  mind  is,  that  all 
knowledge  is  not  contained  in  a 
single  book  nor  any  specified  num- 
ber of  books.  He  finds  that  the  best 
text  book  is  that  which  directs  him 
what  to  study,  how  to  study,  and 
how  best  to  apply  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  that  study. 

Nature  has  always  been  kind  to 
the  earnest  seeker  for  truth  who,  not 
content  with  merely  superficial  at- 
tainments, but  striving  for  that 
thoroughness,  without  which  there 
is  neither  true  excellence  nor  enjoy- 
ment, commences  to  explore  the 
.field  of  science. 

Perhaps  he  may  begin  by  endeav- 
oring to  secure  a  knowledge  of  cor- 
rect and  elegant  modes  of  thought 
and  expression,  through  the  study 
•  of  the   style    and    language    of    the 


best  writers;  and,  in  so  doing,  will 
perceive  the  influence  that  literature 
has  exerted  upon  a  people's  modes 
of  thought,  and  how  these  modes 
of  thought,  being  the  reflection  of 
the  nature  and  inner  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  imparted  individuality  and 
character  to  the  literature. 

If  an  assiduous  student  he  will  be 
interested  in  tracing  the  influence  of 
climate,  of  race,  of  surroundings,  of 
geographical  position  upon  the  writ- 
ings of  that  people,  and  will  see  that 
literature  includes  not  only  a  thor- 
ough and  systematic  study  of  history, 
but  if  properly  pursued  will  embrace 
also  a  knowledge  of  geography, 
psychology,  ethnology,  sociology 
and  many  other  branches  of  science 
that  relate  to  man  intellectually  and 
his  relations  to  his  fellow- man. 

Strengthened  by  this  discovery,  he 
commences  to  mount  the  hill  of 
science.  His  progress  may  be  slow 
— dependent  upon  his  diligence — 
but  if  it  be  marked  by  patient  and 
persevering  efforts  all  obstacles  will 
be  overcome  until  the  new  point  be 
reached. 

Then,  spread  out  on  all  sides,  like 
a  huge  map  with  mystic  symbols,  he 
views  the  great  field  of  knowledge. 
There,  in  one  corner  comprising 
space  and  time,  is  mathematics;  ad- 
joining it  are  found  the  physical 
sciences,  natural  philosophy,  chemis- 
try and  astronomy;  almost  interlac- 
ing these  botany,  zoology  and  phy- 
siology occupy  their  assigned  sec- 
tion, while  in  well  adapted  inclosures 
are  seen  the  mind  sciences,  psycho- 
logy, logic,  philology,  and  the 
society  branches,  history,  political 
economy  and  sociology. 

Descending,  he  proceeds  to  thread 
the  groves  of  this  vast  field  to  par- 
take of  the  fruit  thereof. 

The  first  tasted  is  the  idea, 
plucked  from  the  society  tree,  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  an  inspired  document;  that  the 
reverence  for  his  country  cannot  be 
too  deep  and  that  he  cannot  serve 
her    with    faithfulness    of    zeal    too 
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steadfast  or  with  energy  of  purpose 
too  ardent. 

Passing"  on,  he  learns  what  man 
has  discovered,  in  the  heavens  above 
and  earth  beneath;  he  hears  the 
chemist  unfolding  the  marvelous 
properties  that  the  Creator  has 
locked  up  in  a  speck  of  earth;  he 
sees  men  contemplating  the  action  of 
some  powerful  engine,  and  others 
examining  that  wonderful  machine, 
the  human  body,  which,  in  its  com- 
plexity, infinitely  surpasses  any  me- 
chanical apparatus  yet  constructed 
by  man  He  finds  that  no  telegraph 
machine  ever  exceeded  in  delicacy 
the  human  brain  and  nerves;  that 
no  pump  ever  did  its  work 
more  thoroughly  than  the  human 
heart. 

The  astronomical  quarter  is  now  en- 
tered. The  fact  that  there  are  worlds 
so  distant  from  our  own  that  light 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
•and  eighty-five  thousand  miles  per 
second  has  never  reached  us,  is  im- 
pressed upon  him. 

The  fruit  of  the  section  occupied 
by  matter  and  energy  is  particularly 
relished.  The  law  that  a  small  body 
driven  by  a  great  force  will  produce 
a  result  equal  to,  or  even  greater 
than  that  of  a  much  larger  body 
moved  by  a  considerably  less  force, 
he  finds  is  applicable  to  the  mind. 
Men  are  often  seen  of  comparatively 
small  capacity  by  greater  energy 
alone,  leaving,  and  justly  too,   their 


superiors  far  behind  them  in  the  race 
for  honors  and  distinction. 

He  passes  on,  tasting  a  little  here 
and  there,  seeking  truth  and  finding 
it,  discovering  that  the  truths  of  one 
science  not  only  supplement  those  of 
another,  but  that  the  circumference 
of  this  scientific  circle  is  so  vast  that 
a  life's  study  would  only  give  him  an 
arc  long  enough  to  determine,  if, 
indeed,  it  can  be  determined,  its 
whole  curve. 

Blessed  is  he  who  can  say  to  the 
despised  worm,  "I  know  you;"  who 
can  understand  filth  as  a  good  thing 
in  the  wrong  place,  who  can  pick  up 
a  tiny  grain  of  sand  and  recognize  in 
it  the  handiwork  of  God. 

To  the  superficial  and  scoffer 
nature's  book  has  been  and  always 
will  be  a  sealed  record.  To  the 
thoughtful  and  deliberate  the  broad 
pages  of  that  great  volume  are  full 
of  wonders. 

Like  the  school  boy  poring  over 
his  simple  lesson,  we  can  best  pro- 
gress with  the  assistance  of  a  skillful 
teacher.  The  greatest  instructor  is 
the  author  of  all  truth,  our  Heavenly 
Father.  He  is  the  architect  of  that 
great  building,  the  Temple  of  Wis- 
dom. It  is  spacious,  many  can  be 
accommodated.  Let  us  master  the 
countersigns,  "Careful  thought  and 
prayerful  study"  and  enter,  remem- 
bering ever  the  sacredness  of  the 
place  and  the  holiness  of  our  sur- 
roundings. Wilby  Dozigall. 
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Every  college  man  looks  back  to 
his  college  days  with  pleasure, 
pleasure  that  increases  as  the  years 
increase,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
What  man  now  bowed  with  age  and 
made  feeble  with  disease  does  not 
look  back  in  fond  memory  to  the 
days  of  his  healthful  boyhood  and 
speak  of  them  with  delight?  So  it 
is  with  the  college  man.  His  view, 
too,  is  one  of  delight,  except  that  in 
place  of  being  burdened  with    pain 


and  infirmity,  he  is  laden  with  the 
cares  which  must  come  with  the 
realities  in  later  life,  and  he  looks 
back  upon  his  college  days,  those  days 
in  which  wrong  and  undesirable  labor 
were  unknown,  with  exceeding  fond 
remembrance. 

College  life  to  us  is  like  entering 
into  a  new  world;  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  lovers,  friends,  all  are  left 
behind  and  new  associations  are 
formed.       At  college     one    lives    a 
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a  little  life  complete  within  itself.  He 
is  born  into  his  college  life,  he  learns 
to  love  his  teachers  and  his  friends, 
but  no  sooner  does  he  become  at- 
tached to  them  than  he  is  torn  from 
that  pleasant  life  which  is  ever  after- 
ward to  be  only  in  memory. 

Young  people  think  going  from 
their  own  to  a  neighboring  city  to 
attend  school  for  a  few  months  is 
quite  an  undertaking,  but  it  is  not  so 
great  a  task  as  leaving  one's  home  to 
travel  two  thousand  miles,  through  a 
half  dozen  states,  to  a  university 
where  he  expects,  before  returning, 
to  complete  a  four  years'   course. 

It  is  not  with  Utah  boys  as  it  is 
with  others.  We  go  out  into  the 
world  feeling  that  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  we  shall  be  curiosities  to  people, 
if  they  learn  of  our  training  and 
parentage. 

Going  from  home.  It  was  mid- 
night. I  stood  on  the  steps  of  that 
car  alone  and  waved  my  hand  as  I 
said  farewell  to  my  friends  at  the 
station  in  Provo.  I  had  a  satchel 
with  me,  nothing  more.  Did  I  shed 
tears?  I  looked  with  an  unobserving 
gaze  through  the  car  window  and 
remember  only  how  the  black  ob- 
jects passed  quickly  by.  The  night 
was  a  long  one.  If  I  slept,  I  did  so 
with  my  head  upon  the  arm  of  a 
seat  or  leaning  against  the  window. 
All  with  me  was  thought.  Had  I  un- 
dertaken too  much?  Would  I  ever 
regret  this  step?  Whom  would  I 
find  at  college?  Should  I  be  suc- 
cessful in.  my  studies?  How  much 
should  I  know  when  I  returned? 
What  changes  would  take  place  dur- 
ing my  absence?  Such  questions  as 
these  ran  through  my  mind  until  the 
dawn,  and  I  wondered  if  the  light 
would  reveal  a  country  destitute  of 
mountains. 

It  had  only  just  got  clear  enough 
for  me  to  see  the  black,  barren  rocks 
and  desert  wastes,  when  I  was  at- 
tracted by  the  conversation  of  a  man 
and  a  woman  in  iront  of  me.  The 
woman,  who  was  carrying  a  pet 
bird,  had  been  cooking  at  a    mining 


camp,  the  man  had  been  a  tinker  for 
some  years  in  Salt  Lake  City.  My 
attention  was  drawn  by  their  discuss- 
ing the  ignorance  of  the  Mormon 
people.  The  man,  who  would  have 
one  infer  that  he  had  done  a  great  deal 
of  traveling,  said  that  in  Salt  Lake 
City  he  found,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  a  community  unable  to  read  and 
write.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add 
that  I  did  my  best  to  correct  the  er- 
ror without  causing  too  much  humili- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  man,  who  was 
very  friendly  and  kind  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  trip.  While  going 
through  the  Black  Canyon  in  Color- 
ado, he  and  I  sat  side  by  side  in  the 
observation  car  and  admired  nature's 
wonderful  work.  This  canyon  is, 
perhaps,  like  any  other.  Its  appear- 
ance is  black,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
this  blackness  is  due  to  the  color  ot 
the  soil,  but  rather  to  the  dark 
vegetation.  Here  nature  in  her 
sombre  garb  is  most  beautiful  to  the 
eye.  These  scenes,  when  compared 
with  those  which  follow  in  the  Grand 
Canyon,  are  very  different.  They  are 
heavy  and  beautiful.  They  are  not  ac- 
tively inspiring",  they  fill  one  with  a 
feeling  of  contentment  and  rest,  while 
the  scenes  in  the  Grand  Canyon  are  lull 
of  life  and  energy  and  inspiration. 
One  is  beautiful  verdure,  the  other 
high  and  barren  cliffs.  One  peaceful 
quietness,  the  other  with  its  massive 
magnificence  not  less  inspiring  than 
the  music  of  the  battlefield. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  most  too 
long  already  on  this  part  of  my  story 
I  must  not  pass  the  following:  I  was 
not  alone  now.  I  had  taken  a  little 
run  into  Southern  Colorado,  and  on 
my  return  met  a  friend  at  Salida. 
We  were  traveling  through  Kansas. 
It  was  evening.  Already  we  had 
tipped  our  reclining  chairs  well  back 
and  my  companion  was  sleeping.  A 
young  ladv  who  was  telling  her 
neighbor,  how  she  and  her  mother 
and  sister  had  left  their  home  in 
Kansas,  how  they  had  traveled 
night  and  day,  what  things  they  saw, 
how  much  they  had  enjoyed  the  trip, 
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described  her  uncle's  wonderful  fruit 
farm,  and  many  other  scenes  in  Cal- 
ifornia. When  in  her  description 
she  reached  Utah,  it  was  coming  so 
close  to  home  that  I  became  inter- 
ested. She  liked  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  surrounding  country,  but  "that 
Mormonism"  was  too  horrible.  The 
German  girls  sent  here  by  the  train 
loads  were  never  allowed  to  write  to 
their  parents  or  any  of  their  relatives 
or  friends  in  Germany,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  marry  the  old 
men  and  be  their  servants.  I  could 
listen  no  longer.  "What  is  that?" 
cried  I,  then  doubly  inspired  by  my 
interest,  she  told  the  same  thing 
again.  "Is  it  possible  that  such 
things  cannot  be  stopped?"  said  I. 
"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  young 
lady,  "but  this  is  the  existing  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  Utah  at  present." 
"I  can  hardly  believe  that  this  thing 
is  true,"  said  I,  "for  among  my 
Mormon  friends  I  know  of  not  one 
that  would  begin  to  think  of  counte- 
nancing such  a  shocking  thing." 
"You  have  some  Mormon  friends, 
then?"  she  asked.  "Oh,  yes,"  I 
answered,  "my  companion  now 
sleeping  here  is  a  Mormon."  "Is  it 
possible,"  cried  the  lady,  "why  did 
you  not  inform  me  of  that  fact  long 
ago?"  To  which  question  I  an- 
swered, "Do  you  not  see  that  I  have 
taken  this  my  first  opportunity  to  in- 
form you  of  that  fact?' ' 

"Now,  tell  me,  are  you  joking  or 
is  your  friend  really  a  Mormon?" 
asked  the  lady  again. 

"I  am  indeed,  seriously  in  earnest. 
My  friend  is  certainly  a  Mormon; 
and  had  not  my  parents  been  be- 
lievers in  the  same  faith,  and  had  my 
mother  not  been  a  plural  wife,  I 
should  likely  have  been  a  larger  man 
than  I  am." 

The  lady  was  surprised,  and  her 
face  turned  red  with  embarrassment. 
She  was  too  thoroughly  chagrined 
to  be  able  to  make  any  apology. 
We  exchanged  cards  after  I  assured 
her  that  she  caused  no  offense;  that 
our   people   had   become   so  accus- 
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tomed  to  such  things  that  we  ex- 
pected nothing  else;  that  instead  of 
being  grieved,  we  rejoiced  in  the 
thought  that  we  were  worthy  of  hav- 
ing all  manner  of  evil  spoken  against 
us  falsely.  I  introduced  my  com- 
panion, then  the  lady  immediately 
called  her  mother  and  sister  and  in- 
troduced us  to  them.  A  long  and 
interesting  talk  followed,  and  the 
next  morning,  after  having  told  our 
newly  made  friends  good-bye,  the 
train  seemed  to  wait  so  long  at  the 
station  that  we  stepped  on  to  the 
platform.  The  mother  noticing  us, 
came  toward  us,  saying,  "I  am  in- 
terested in  these  Mormon  boys.  I'm 
going  to  shake  hands  with  them 
again    and    repeat    my    good-bye." 

We  were  interested  in  the  plains 
of  Kansas;  we  enjoyed  the  fields  of 
Illinois,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
timber  of  Michigan. 

When  the  brakeman  called  out, 
"Ann  Arbor!"  I  had  just  finished  a 
statement  which  I  considered  proof 
that  I  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  as  the  minister,  from  Al- 
bany, to  whom  I  had  been  talking, 
shook  my  hand,  he  said,  "Good- 
bye, I  am  glad  to  have  met  you ;  and 
the  best  wish  I  have  for  you,  my 
friend,  is  this:  that  during  your  stay 
in  Michigan,  you  may  become  a 
Christian." 

With  our  bundles,  my  companion 
and  I  left  the  train.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  We  were 
tired,  we  were  dirty;  we  were  two 
thousand  miles  from  home;  we  were 
in  that  greatest  western  college  town 
in  which  there  was  no  soul  that  knew 
us.      What  should  we  do? 

Richard  R.  Lyman. 


We  should  ponder  the  particular 
characteristics  which  are  needed  to 
encounter  manfully  all  failures  in  life, 
and  secure  from  them  whatever  bene- 
fit they  are  capable  of  bestowing,  for 
these  are  very  different  from  the 
qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  ride 
triumphantly  on  the  tide  of  success. 
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III. 

MEETINGS. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  pre- 
sented the  various  kinds  of  meetings, 
beginning  with  the  Ward  Officers' 
Meeting  and  ending  with  the  Gen- 
eral Annual  Conference.  Each  meet- 
ing will  be  considered  under  heads 
•of  (i)  Motives,  aims  or  objects;  (2) 
Means  to  be  employed  to  attain  the 
■object  or  carry  out  the  motive;  (3) 
Methods  general  and  suggestive, 
that  may  be  followed  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  means,  and  (4),  Mis- 
takes to  be  avoided.  We  hope  to 
make  the  necessity  and  nature  of 
<each  meeting  clear  and  emphatic. 

1.  ward  officers'  meeting. 
Explanation:     This  is   a   meeting 

■of  the  officers  of  the  Young  Men's 
Association,  one  of  which  should  be 
held  at  least  every  two  months. 
(Monthly  would  be  better.)  Offi- 
cers' meetings  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Motives,  aims  or  objects:  1.  To 
make  business  for  the  association — 
To  consider  the  present  condition, 
review  results  since  last  officers' 
meeting,  and  plan  for  the  immediate 
future,  looking  constantly  to  the  ul- 
timate realization  of  the  general 
plan;  thus  working  earnestly  and  in 
a  business-like  manner  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  association.  Anyone 
•can  point  out  defects,  but  to  find  the 
remedy  is  what  we  want.  Fault- 
finding, in  its  proper  sense,  is  only 
•one  part  of  intelligent  criticism. 

2.  To  program  in  outline  from 
the  M.  I.  Manual,  for  the  next  three 
or  six  regular,  separate,  weekly 
meetings,  according  as  you  hold 
your  council  meetings,  monthly  or 
bi-monthly. 

3.  To  look  up  dates  for  meetings, 

•  conferences,  etc.,  and  to  plan  your 
meetings  and  work  in  relatioti  to 
the  other  departments  of  the  ward, 
thus  avoiding  misunderstanding  and 


clashing  of  appointments.  In  this 
way  your  plans  being  made  and  your 
work  done  in  relation,  the  whole 
ward  is  benefited  by  your  special 
departmental  work.  This  point 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  view, 
since  work,  not  in  relation,  neces- 
sarily results  in  loss  of  time  and 
energy  from  the  confusion  of  inter- 
ests involved. 

4.  To  consider  the  circular  letters 
of  instruction  from  the  Stake  offi- 
cers, and  from  the  General  Superin- 
tendency. 

5.  To  consider  the  organization  of 
the  forces  at  our  disposal  and  take 
steps  for  engaging  in  a  continuously 
increasing  manner  the  talent  desir- 
able and  that  properly  belongs  to 
the  M.  I.  work. 

6.  To  avoid  the  unphilosophic 
condition  of  one  man's  attempting 
to  "do  it  all" — getting  others  to 
work  willingly  and  profitably  evi- 
dences good  leadership — Doing  the 
best  and  most  work  in  the  best  and 
shortest  way  is  a  great  law  of  eco- 
nomics. A  president  who  boasts  of 
what  he  does  and  complai?is  of  what 
he  has  to  do  may  be  looked  upon  as 
being  more  of  a  hinderer  than  a 
leader  in  the  long  run.  A  1  rue  leader 
gets  others  interested  in  executing 
his  plans. 

7.  To  avoid  friction  through  mis- 
understanding. A  president  should 
be  familiar  with  and  often  consult  his 
officers  and  they  should  always  feel 
free  to  suggest  to  him.  Understand- 
ing is  the  safety-valve  of  the  engine 
of  society. 

Means: — 1.  A  complete  staff  of 
officers.  Do  not  permit  offices  to  be 
long  vacant. 

2.  Desire,  duty,  and  authority  to 
meet.  Every  man  will  be  held 
sacredly  responsible  for  the  encour- 
agement he  gives  to,  and  the  appli- 
cation he  makes  of  his  desires;  the 
manner  and  time  in  which  he  per- 
forms  his   duties;     and    the    use   he 
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makes  of  his  authority.      "Use  your 
talents  or  lose  them,"  is  the  law. 

3.  Propitious  time  and  plenty  of  it. 
Don't  be  stingily  'economical'  with 
your  time.  Take  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. Look  at  the  objects  for  which 
you  meet,  and  let  your  watches  stay 
in  your  pockets. 

4.  Suitable  place,  and  by  suitable 
is  meant  clean,  orderly,  comfortable, 
and  commodious.  It  should  also  be 
relational,  that  is,  the  place  should 
have  a  proper  relation  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  engaged  in. 

5.  Materials,  such  as  records,  pro- 
gram book,  paper,  pencil,  Manual, 
Contributor,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  your  thought  book. 

Methods:  1.  See  that  the  officers 
are  duly  notified. 

2.  Begin  promptly.  The  presi- 
dent and  one  counselor  can  do  busi- 
ness. 

3.  Open  the  meeting  formally,  at 
least  with  prayer. 

4.  Have  an  order  of  business  and 
carry  it  out.  After  roll  call  and  read- 
ing of  minutes  the  president  says  to 
the  secretary,  "Call  the  first  in  the 
order  of  business."  The  secretary 
says,  "program,"  for  instance.  The 
making  of  program  is  attended  to 
until  finished.  Then  the  president 
says,  "Call  the  next."  The  secre- 
tary calls,  "Recreations."  This  is 
disposed  of  and  so  on  till  the  entire 
order  of  business  is  systematically 
worked  off.  The  following  is  merely 
suggestive  as  an  outline  order  of 
business:  after  roll  and  minutes,  (1) 
communications  from  Stake  and  Gen- 
eral officers;  (2)  plans  and  programs 
for  the  next  month  or  two  months 
according  as  your  council  is  held, 
monthly  or  every  two  months;  (3) 
consideration  of  joint  work  as  month- 
ly joint  sessions,  public  lectures,  dis- 
trict or  local  conferences,  etc;  (4) 
recreations;  (5)  miscellaneous  busi- 
ness. 

5.  Attend  strictly  to  business  and 
don't  "chat"  until  after  the  meeting 
has  been  formally  closed. 

Mistakes  to  avoid:  1.   Coming  late 


with  a  half  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
meeting.  This  is  a  positive  injury 
to  you  as  a  man  as  well  as  unjust  to 
the  association.  It  stupefies  the 
spirit  of  promptness  and  push. 

2.  Having  no  formal  opening. 
You  need  the  aid  of  the  influence  of 
angels  and  are  entitled  to  it  if  you 
come  in  proper  time  and  assume 
proper  position. 

3.  Having  no  order  of  business. 
All    success  is  systematic. 

4.  Leaving  the  line  of  business 
and  indulging  in  gossip.  Such  a 
course  characterizes  boys  and  child- 
ren, not  young  men. 

5.  Failing  to  make  every  meeting 
pay  you  individually.  The  wise 
man  makes  use  of  opposition.  Par- 
tial failure  to  the  intelligent  worker 
means  one  of  two  things,  either  a 
mistake  has  been  made,  or  a  remedy 
is  required,  either  of  which,  being 
discovered,  makes  plain  the  imme- 
diate course  to  be  pursued. 

II.  WARD  JOINT  OFFICERS'  MEETING. 

Explanation:  This  is  a  meeting 
of  the  officers  of  the  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations  of  the  ward, 
and  should  be  held  at  least  once 
every  two  months. 

Motives:  To  make  out  programs 
for  monthly  joint  sessions. 

2.  To  plan  for  the  education  of 
the  young  people  through  their  re- 
creations as  well  as  through  their 
formal  studies. 

3.  To  arrange  for  the  securing  of 
and  providing  for  public  lectures. 

4.  To  consider  joint  district  con- 
ference work  when  called  upon  by 
the  Stake  officers.* 

5.  To  come  to  a  unity  of  effort  in 
aiding  the  priesthood  of  the  ward, 
and  to  work  in  relation  with  all  other 
departments  in  the  ward. 

Means:  1.  Full  presidency  and 
the  secretaries  of  each  association. 


*  Joint  district  conferences  are  held  in  Stakes 
which  are  large  and  in  which  the  wards  can  be 
advantageously  grouped  into  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts. 
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2.  Authority  to  meet  jointly  in 
monthly  sessions.  (See  Manual, 
Part  I;  p.  14.) 

3.  A  properly  prepared  public 
room — (a)  it  must  be  clean;  (b)  it 
should  be  comfortable;  (c)  it  may 
be  elegant.  If  preferable,  the  meet- 
ing may  be  held  in  some  commo- 
dious private  room. 

4.  Regularly  appointed  time.  Mo- 
mentary meetings  are  like  miscel- 
laneous work,  they  consume  time  and 
effect  little. 

5.  An  honest  interest  in  the  work. 
Methods:     1.   Open    the    meeting 

formally  and  promptly,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Men's  Association 
presiding.  The  time  spent  in  sing- 
ing a  verse  or  two  and  in  offering 
a  short  prayer,  will  be  well  spent. 
Remember  this  is  not  your  work,  it 
is  Father1 s  work,  and  you  are  sim- 
ply chosen  instruments  to  do  it. 
And  it  is  but  proper  that  you  an- 
nounce, by  song  and  petition,  that 
you  are  in  a  line  of  duty  under 
His  directions. 

2.  Have  the  rolls  of  officers  called 
and  enquire  after  absent,  members. 
Let  all  feel  that  their  presence  is 
wanted,  is  needed. 

3.  Read  minutes  of  last  joint  offi- 
cers' meeting. 

4.  Have  order  of  business  and  fol- 
low it  as  in  ward  separate  council 
meeting.  The  following  is  sugges- 
tive: (1)  joint  program  work 
for  the  regular  monthly  meeting;  (2) 
consideration  of  district  or  local  con- 
ference, if  not  already  considered; 
(3)  public  lectures;  (4)  recreations; 
(5)  miscellaneous  business,  finances, 
advance  thought,  etc. 

5.  Close  your  meeting  formally. 
If  you  have  been  successful,  you 
owe  thanks  at  least. 

Mistakes  to  avoid:  1 .  Having  no 
regular  time  for  meeting. 

2.  Failing  to  properly  notify  all 
the  officers. 

3.  Meeting  in  a  dingy,  uncomfort- 
able rocm. 

4.  Failing    to    properly    provide 


for  the  respect  and    dignity   of  the 
meeting. 

5.  Coming  late  and  unprepared, 
not  having  thought  of  M.  I.  work 
since  the  last  meeting. 

6.  Being  impatient  and  inattentive 
to  business. 

7.  Having  no  order  of  business, 
or  if  you  have  one,  neglecting  to 
follow  it. 

III.  MONTHLY  JOINT  MEETING. 

Explanation:  This  is  a  meeting  of 
both  associations  held  once  a  month 
but  no  oftener.  (See  Contributor, 
Vol.  XI,  p.  359). 

Motives  or  aims:  1.  To  give  each 
organization  the  benefit  of  the  best 
efforts  of  the  other. 

2.  To  afford  each  organization  an 
opportunity  of  presenting  its  best 
work. 

3.  To  afford  practice  in  refined 
intellectual  communion. 

4.  To  give  the  young  people  op- 
portunity to  properly  provide  for  and 
to  manage  public  meetings,  including 
lectures,   etc. 

5.  To  give  summaries  of  the  past 
three  weeks'  separate  classwork  of 
each  association. 

6.  To  give  the  entire  ward  the  es- 
sence of  the  combined  product  of  the 
two  organizations. 

Means:  1.  Two  full  sets  of  offi- 
cers. 

2.  Recognized  authority  to  meet 
jointly  once  a  month  but  not  oftener 
except  in  special  cases.  (See  Con- 
tributor, Vol.  XI,  p.  359.) 

3.  All  the  young  people  in  the 
ward. 

4.  The  work  of  at  least  three 
separate  weekly  class  meetings  of 
each  organization  from  which  to  se- 
lect exercises  for  the  chief  or  pro- 
gressive part  of  the  program. 

5.  Short  exercises  from  special 
classes,  as  from  civil  government, 
music,  etc.  (See  Manual,  Part  I, 
p.  14.) 

6.  Your  M.  I.  monthly  or  joint 
manuscript  paper. 

7.  Any  special  talent  in  the  com- 
munity either  scientific,    literary,  or 
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musical  which  may    usually    be    ob- 
tained by  proper  formal  invitation. 

Methods:  i.  Have  your  place  ot 
meeting  properly  prepared — clean 
and  comfortable. 

2.  Take  special  pains  to  have 
cheerful,  attentive  doorkeepers  and 
courteous  ushers. 

3.  Have  everything  so  pre-ar- 
ranged that  the  utmost  order  and 
decorum  may  prevail  among  the 
officers. 

4.  Have  the  officers  of  both  as- 
sociations properly  seated  on  the 
rostrum  or  in  front  according  to 
convenience.* 

5.  Begin  promptly  and  proceed 
vigorously,  the .  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Association  presiding. 

6.  Give  each  person  an  allotted 
time  for  each  exercise  and  never  per- 
mit the  proceedings  to  drag. 

7.  Follow  instructions  in  the  Man- 
ual Part  I,  p.  14. 

Mistakes:  1.  Neglecting  to  have 
a  written  program  that  has  been  pre- 
pared at  a  joint  officers'  meeting; 
except  in  cases  of  giving  special 
instruction  by  the  proper  authorities. 

2.  Wasting  time  and  killing  inter- 
est by  waiting. 

3.  Young  man  presiding  without 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Young  Women's  Asso- 
ciation on  the  stand. 

4.  Neglecting  to  have  doorkeepers 
and  ushers. 

5.  Having  exercises  too  long. 

6.  Failing  to  be  mutual  and  recip- 
rocal in  all  the  exercises. 

7.  Permitting  impromptu  songs, 
recitations,. etc. ,  to  be  rendered,  espe- 
cially exercises  in  which  the  essence 
of  refinement  is  not  found. 

MINUTES  AND    ROLL    AT    JOINT 
SESSIONS. 

Minutes  should  be  kept  by  both 
secretaries,  that  is,  by  both  the 
young  men  and  young  women,  and 


*  Note, — This  should  be  understood  always 
beforehand,  so  that  the  officers  of  each  organi- 
zation would  come  forward  and  take  their 
proper  places  as  they  enter. 


may  be  read  alternately.  [See  in- 
structions to  secretaries  in  roll  and 
record.]  They  should  be  read  loud 
and  clearly  that  all  may  understand 
them.  They  should  be  concise  and 
without  comment.  Two  minutes  is 
ample  time  in  which  to  read  any  or- 
dinary set  of  minutes. 

The  roll  of  each  association  should 
be  called  at  every  joint  session.  The 
manner  of  calling  the  roll  and  of  re- 
sponding to  it  may  vary  according 
to  circumstances.  For  instance,  the 
secretary  of  the.  Young  Women's 
association  may  call  her  roll  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  asso- 
ciation follow  with  his;  or  vice  versa. 
Or  the  names  may  and  should  be 
frequently  called  alternately. 

The  response  may  vary  also  as: 
(a)  The  student  may  answer,  '  'pres- 
ent;" (6)  the  student  may  answer 
by  a  sentiment  or  gem — any  suitable 
one;  (V),  response  may  be  made  by 
a  classified  gem;  (d),  answer  may 
be  made  by  a  localized  gem  or  sen- 
timent. 

By  classified  gem  or  sentiment  is 
meant  that  the  young  men  answer, 
for  instance,  from  science,  and  the 
young  women  from  literature.  Next 
time,  young  men  confine  their  an- 
swers or  responses  to  history;  young 
women  to  poetry,  etc. 

By  localized  gem  or  sentiment  is 
meant  gems  or  sentiments,  all  se- 
lected from  one  given  author  or  sub- 
ject. Thus,  young  men  answer 
from  Dr.  Maesar's  "School  and 
Fireside,"  and  young  women  from 
President  Cannon's  "Life  of  Joseph." 

Other  fields  or  subjects  may  be 
chosen  from  which  to  select  or  cull; 
as  etiquette,  proverbs,  etc.  Care 
being  taken  that  the  sentiments 
chosen  shall  have  a  suitable 
relation  to  each  other.  It  may  take 
a  full  half  hour  or  even  more  to  call 
the  roll,  but  it  will  usually  pay  as 
well  as  any  other  exercise,  for  it 
gives  an  opportunity  to  all  and  sends 
the  stream  of  interest  bounding 
through  every  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


GRANDMOTHER  PERCIVAL'S  MEMORY. 


A    THANKSGIVING    STORY. 


The  children,  doubly  orphaned 
and  thrice  desolate,  stood,  by  the 
window  and  watched  the  departure  of 
relatives  and  friends.  The  last  sad 
rites  had  been  said  over  the  body  of 
their  grandfather,  Eben  Percival. 

Grandfather  Percival  had  literally 
died  "in  the  harness."  Full  of  de- 
termination and  courage,  he  had 
gone  forth  one  morning  to  plant  the 
south  field  to  winter  wheat.  When 
he  failed  to  return  at  the  sound  of  the 
dinner  horn,  they  had  hastened  to  the 
field,  only  to  find  him  fallen  forward 
over  the  plow,  the  lines  wound  around 
his  wrist  and  his  thin  white  locks 
pressed  into  the  moist  earth.  The 
old  roan  horse,  standing  still  in  the 
traces  patiently  awaited  the  com- 
mand of  a  master  who  had  plowed 
his  last  furrow,  and  who  was  stand- 
ing before  the  judgment  seat  with  as 
pure  a  heart  and  as  honest  hands  as 
ever  a  soul  carried  to  its  Maker. 

They  wept  as  they  washed  the 
damp  earth  from  his  forehead  and 
damp  hair,  and  Seth,  the  boy,  the 
eldest  of  the  three,  cried  out  in  help- 
less grief  and  bitterness  over  the  crip- 
pled leg  that  had  prevented  him  from 
taking  his  rightful  place  in  the  scheme 
of  useful  existence,  and  from  manfully 
relieving  the  old  man  of  the  heavy 
duties  that  had  overtaxed  his  waning 
strength.  Mildred,  the  next  of  the 
children,  was  a  slim  womanly  girl  of 
fifteen,  with  the  soft,  brown  hair  and 
serene  blue  eyes  of  the  mother  who, 
dying  at  the  birth  of  Lettice,  the 
youngest,  had  left  the  three  as  a 
heritage  to  her  aged  parents. 

"What  can  we  do?"  wailed  Let- 
tice, a  bright,  restless  girl  of  thirteen. 
"We  can't  work  the  farm,  and 
there's  nobody  to  look  after  us  and 
no  money  or  anything.  Great-uncle 
Andrew  says  so. ' ' 

This  was  true.  It  had  always 
been  supposed  by  all  but  the  child- 
ren, who  had  never  given  the  matter 
a  thought  that  Grandfather  Percival 
had  money  put  by;  but  when  Great- 


uncle  Andrew  and  his  wife  and  some  of 
the  neighbors,  as  curious  as  sympathet- 
ic, had  come  home  with  the  children, 
the  question  of  the  property  had  been 
raised.  Then  it  was  that  the  com- 
fortless fact  had  been  disclosed  that 
aside  from  the  farm  there  was 
nothing;  no  stocks,  no  bonds,  no 
bank  account,  no  money,  beyond  a 
few  small  banknotes  and  a  handful  of 
silver  found  in  his  well  worn  wallet. 

"I  can't  understand  it  and  there's 
a  fact, ' '  said  Jacob  Hapgood,  their 
next  neighbor,  who  had  smoked 
many  a  homely  pipe  of  peace  with 
their  grandfather,  and  who,  every- 
body supposed,  would  know  all 
about  Eben  Percival's  affairs.  "I 
can't  understand  it.  Eben  was  a 
hardworking  and  forehanded  man. 
He  never  wasted  or  spekillated.  It 
stands  to  reason  he  must  ha'  laid  by 
something  for  a  rainy  day.  Have 
you  made  a  keerful,  thorough  sarch 
of  his  papers?" 

Nobody  had  thought  of  doing  this, 
but  forthwith  all  the  papers  in  his 
shabby  old  secretary  were  taken  out 
and  carefully  looked  over.  They 
examined  the  contents  of  his  hair 
trunk,  and  the  drawers  of  the  bureau 
in  the  room  where  he  had  slept. 
They  even  went  to  the  clothes  press 
and  took  down,  with  what  seemed 
to  the  children  desecrating  hands, 
one  suit  of  clothes  after  the  other  and 
emptied  the  pockets  and  felt  the  lin- 
ing, to  see  whether  a  paper  might 
not  have  slipped  into  it  through  a 
hole  in  the  pocket.  There  was  a 
shiny  broadcloth  that  he  had  worn 
to  church  and  to  funerals,  and  the 
gray  woolen  suit  he  had  donned  when 
he  weni  to  town  in  fall  and  winter, 
and  the  long  linen  duster. 

Lettice  gave  a  little  scream  when 
they  brought  out  a  shabby,  earth 
stained  suit,  the  clothes  he  had  worn 
on  that  last  awful  day.  She  caught 
it  from  her  great-uncle's  hands. 

"You  mustn't — you  mustn't  touch 
that !        Not  if  we  have  to  starve  all 
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the  rest  of  our  days."  she  exclaimed, 
indignantly  and  incoherently. 

"I'll  remember,  after  a  while," 
croaked  Grandmother  Percival,  from 
her  chimney  corner. 

Great-uncle  Andrew,  the  rich  and 
prosperous  one  of  the  family,  loosed 
his  hold  on  the  shabby  garments, 
and  looked  significantly  at  the  child- 
ren. 

"You'd  better  begin  by  sending 
granny  to  the  poorhouse.  You'll 
reach  there  soon  enough  without 
taking  the  care  of  her  on  your 
shoulders,"  he  said  coldly. 

Six  months  before,  their  young 
Uncle  John,  last  and  dearest  of  their 
grandparents  children,  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  a  vigorous  and  useful  life, 
had  been  brought  home  dead,  killed 
in  a  railroad  accident.  Grandmother 
Percival  had  received  the  news 
quietly,  but  she  had  never  been 
quite  right  from  that  hour.  Their 
grandfather's  sudden  death  com- 
pleted the  work  that  the  first  shock 
had  left  half  done,  and  from  the  hour 
that  his  body  had  been  brought  into 
the  house,  she  had  sat  and  moaned 
and  talked  to  herself  in  the  chimney 
corner.  She  smiled  vacantly  back 
at  them  now  as  she  encountered 
their  gaze  through  the  open  door, 
and  repeated  her  gentle  assurance. 

"I'll  remember,  after  awhile." 

Mildred  took  from  Lettice's  hands 
the  sacred  garments  that  the  ex- 
cited little  girl  had  seized. 

"Lettice  did  not  mean  to  offend 
you,  Uncle  Andrew.  She  is  very 
sore-hearted,  and  you  must  excuse 
her.  But  you — you  mustn't  say 
such  things  about  Grandmother  Per- 
cival. We  shall  always  take  care  of 
her.  We  are  young  and  willing. 
There  will  be  a  way,"  she  said,  with 
a  woman's  sweet  effort  at  concilia- 
tion, and  with  a  woman's  royal  dig- 
nity. 

Seth  was  silent,  but  his  eyes 
flashed  and  his  soul  raged  within  his 
helpless  body.  He  recalled  a  confi- 
dence that  his  dead  young  Uncle 
John  had  made  to  him    the   summer 


before.  His  grandfather,  the  chil- 
dren's great-grandfather,  had  been  a 
man  of  large  means,  but  he  had. 
squandered  heavy  sums  for  this  son,. 
Andrew,  helping  him  through  an 
extravagant  life  at  college,  paying 
debts  that  he  had  incurred,  so  that 
there  had  not  been  enough  left  to 
give  to  their  Grandfather  Eben,  An- 
drew's brother,  the  education  he  had! 
so  longed  for  in  his  youth.  When 
the  father  died,  Andrew,  who  had 
grown  to  be  a  shrewd  city  lawyer, 
had  so  contrived  the  division  of  the 
homestead  that  the  fertile  and  valu- 
able land  lying  next  to  the  village 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  the 
poorer  land,  with  the  old  house,  had 
been  their  grandfather's  share.  An- 
drew Percival  had  at  once  cut  up  his 
portion  into  town  lots,  and  had  real- 
ized a  small  fortune  through  their 
sale.  Eben,  honest  and  hardwork- 
ing had  plodded  on  and  had  gladly 
adopted  his  orphaned  grandchildren y 
had  made  them  comfortable  and  hap- 
py, and  had  died,  as  it  now  appeared,  a 
poor  man,  with  barely  enough  to 
pay  for  the  coffin  in  which  he  was- 
lying. 

Yet  Andrew  Percival  was  not 
wholly  a  bad  man;  there  is  very  lit- 
tle total  depravity  in  this  world,, 
thank  heaven!  When  he  passed,, 
for  the  last  time,  over  the  threshold' 
of  the  old  house  that  had  been  his- 
birthplace,  he  very  quietly  put 
something  into  Mildred's  hand. 

It  was  a  roll  of  bills.  She  could 
not  refuse  them;  she  even  thanked 
him,  in  a  timid,  hesitating  way;  but 
in  her  heart  she  resolved  that  they, 
the  children,  would  never  use  the 
money,  but  that  it  should  provide 
Grandmother  Percival  with  new, 
warm  flannels  to  keep  her  comforta- 
ble for  the  winter,  and  pay  the  wages 
of  a  man  to  cut  down  enough  wood 
in  the  pasture  lot,  to  keep  the  great 
fireplace  filled  and  the  house  snug 
and  warm,  for  the  coming  season  at 
least. 

As  for  Grandmother  Percival,  she 
smiled   after   the   retreating    figure,. 
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and  placidly  called  out  her  constant, 
reassuring  cry: 

"I'll  remember,  after  a  while.  Af- 
ter a  while,  mind  you!" 

And  now  the  children  were  trying 
to  plan  for  the  future.  There  was 
no  danger  of  immediate  want,  for 
their  grandfather  had  been  a 
good        "provider,"  and        the 

house  was  already  well  stocked 
for  the  long,  eastern  winter. 
The  problem  of  how  to  work  the 
farm,  without  his  aid,  terrified  them. 
They  had  often  heard  him  say,  when 
urged  to  employ  help,  that  the  land 
would  not  justify  such  an  outlay; 
that  it  only  paid  one  man's  good 
wages. 

"We  might  get  Abner  Hapgood 
to  harrow  in  the  seed  for  the  winter 
wheat  in  the  south  field,"  said  Mil- 
dred, counting  their  slender  hoard  of 
silver.      "But  in  the  spring " 

"In  the  spring,  we  can  afford  no 
more,  beyond  cutting  the  hay," 
said  Seth  sadly.  '  'We  shall  have  to 
get  along  the  best  way  we  can.  Oh, 
girls,  if  I  were  only  able-bodied!  Or 
if  I  even  had  money  to  go  to  the 
city  and  learn  wood-engraving,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  that  a  man 
could  do  sitting  in  his  chair!  You 
know  my  hands  are  good,  and  my 
head  and  eye  are  steady;"  and  he 
looked  disdainfully  at  his  stunted, 
delicate  frame. 

"We  don't  want  you  to  do  any- 
thing, Seth,"  said  Lettice  brightly. 
"Just  keep  your  own  sweet  temper 
to  console  Mildred  and  me  when  we 
get  soured,  and  read  to  us  when  we 
are  tired." 

"Seth  is  right,"  said  Mildred 
firmly.  "He  can  never  be  happy 
unless  he  feels  that  he  is  doing  some- 
thing useful,  and  helping  us.  And  I 
expect  great  things  of  him  by  and 
by.  Seth,  why  don't  you  write  to 
the  Home  Education  Society,  and 
see  if  you  couldn't  make  a  begin- 
ning at  home?  I  don't  believe  it's 
exactly  in  line  with  what  they  usual- 
ly teach,  but  they  might  help  you  to 
get  a  start. ' ' 


There  was  one  more  painful  ordeal 
before  them.  They  could  no  longer 
afford  to  pay  the  wages  of  Eliza,  the 
sharp-tongued,  true-hearted  woman, 
who  had  helped  their  grandmother 
with  her  work  in  the  days  when  she 
was  active,  and  had  faithfully  cared 
for  her,  as  a  mother  for  her  child, 
since  her  mental  breakdown.  They 
broke  the  news  to   Eliza  that    night. 

"We  cannot  keep  you  any  long- 
er, Eliza,"  said  Mildred  gently. 

Eliza  suspended  her  dishwashing 
and  looked  at  her  in  contemptuous 
astonishment. 

"What  you  mean,  anyhow,  child? 
You  think  I'm  going  to  trust  wash- 
ing the  chiny  and  doin'  up  Mis' 
Percival's  nice  table  linen,  to  chits 
like  you?  You  aint  fit  for  it,  any- 
how. It'd  break  you  down  in  no 
time.  And  who's  to  dress  her,  and 
wash  her,  and  keep  her  tidy,  I'd 
like  to  know?" 

"We  can't  help  it,  Eliza.  There 
— there  isn't  any  money  to  pay 
you,"  explained  Mildred. 

"Well,  well!" 

Eliza  sat  down  in  a  chair  to  think 
it  over.  The  news  came  to  her 
with  a  shock.  Like  all  the  neigh- 
bors, she  had  always  considered  Mr. 
Percival   "well-to-do." 

"That's  too  bad,"  she  said,  with 
hearty  sympathy.  "I  declare,  I  be- 
lieve I'd  stay  and  do  for  you  any- 
way; but  there's  Jane  Elizabeth,  my 
dead  sister's  child,  over  to  Stock- 
well,  an'  I  never  let  on  to  you,  but 
I've  been  paying  her  schooling. 
She's  getting  on  fine,  and  a  year 
and  a  half  more  she' 11  get  her  'stifi- 
cate,  and  then  me  and  she's  going 
to  settle  down  together,  and  she'll 
take  care  of  me  and  make  a  home 
for  me  the  rest  of  my  days.  If 
'twasn't  for  that!  But  I  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.  There's  Mrs.  Kimball  over 
here,  she's  been  after  me  an'  after 
me,  all  the  years  I've  been  with  your 
gran' parents.  It's  only  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  across  lots  to  her  house,  and 
I'll  easy  run  over  an'  help  you  dress 
the  old  lady  every  morning  and  put 
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her  to  bed  at  night.  I'll  have  it  un- 
derstood with  Mis'  Kimball." 

The  daily  chores  of  a  farm,  the 
work  of  a  small  dairy,  the  care  of  a 
great,  rambling  house  and  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  feeble  old  lady,  are  no 
light  tasks  for  three  young  people, 
be  they  possessed  of  the  bravest 
hearts.  Seth  milked  the  cows  and 
fed  the  horse,  but  in  household  tasks 
the  girls  cheerfully  waived  his  aid. 
The  Home  Education  Society  not 
only  kindly  advised  the  crippled  boy, 
but  they  supplied  him  with  the  best 
standard  works  on  wood  engraving, 
charging  him  only  with  the  postage 
both  ways.  And  they  sent  him 
tools  and  blocks,  furnished  at  the 
lowest  wholesale  rates,  so  that  he  began 
to  make  simple  studies  after  patterns 
on  the  plates.  But  he  made  slow 
progress,  and  was  often  discouraged. 

Spring  came,  and  summer,  with 
its  new  demands,  and  although  the 
girls  saved  in  every  way,  and  made 
over  their  simple  gowns,  their  bill  at 
the  village  store  grew  faster  than 
their  credits  for  butter  and  eggs. 
That  fall  they  sold  their  large  flocks 
of  hens  and  turkeys,  once  their 
grandmother's  pride,  to  obtain  sup- 
plies to  tide  them  over  the  winter, 
keeping  only  a  few  fowls  for  home 
use.  In  the  spring,  another  council 
was  held. 

"Something  must  be  done,"  de- 
clared Seth,  with  tightening  lips. 

"Oh,  we'll  get  along  somehow," 
said  little  Lettice  bravely. 

Mildred  looked  at  her,  and  tears 
came  into  her  eyes.  The  child 
seemed  to  have  shrunk  and  dwin- 
dled. The  bright  bloom  in  her 
cheeks  had  faded.  She  looked  pre- 
maturely aged  and  careworn. 

"Yes,  something  has  to  be  done," 
she  said  firmly.  "Lettice  is  losing 
her  schooling,  and  growing  into  a 
little  old  woman.  She  must  go  to 
school,  and  run,  and  play,  and  be  a 
little  girl  again." 

The  only  solution  possible  was 
summer     boarders,     the     dread    of 


grown    housewives,     the    terror     of 
strong  men. 

"They'll  trample  the  flower  beds, 
and  dig  up  all  the  ferns  by  the  brook, 
and  want  all  the  dear  old  furniture 
moved,  and  make  fun  of  it  when  we 
aren't  round,"  groaned  Lettice,  a 
child  of  precocious  knowledge. 

Yet  in  boarders  lay  their  only  sal- 
vation. They  put  the  house  in  the 
nicest  possible  order,  wrote  to  city 
friends,  and  awaited  events  with 
great  anxiety. 

"I  won't  mind  anything,  if  only 
they'll  be  good  to  grandma,"  said 
Mildred,  with  resolve. 

There  was  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  Grandmother  Percival  was  be- 
coming a  great  care.  There  were 
many  days  when  Eliza  could  not  get 
over  to  help  them,  and  the  old  lady 
sometimes  bluntly  refused  to  be 
dressed  or  to  have  her  hair  combed, 
and  only  yielded  after  long  coaxing. 
And  when  she  had  been  washed  and 
dressed  like  a  child,  like  a  child  she 
often  strayed  down  into  the  pasture 
and  tore  her  dress  on  blackberry 
brambles,  or  knelt  in  the  grass  where 
the  buttercups  grew  in  spring  and 
the  starry  grass  blossoms  in  summer, 
and  rose  again  with  ugly  stains  on 
her  clean  starched  gowns.  If  the 
summer  boarders  should  be  im- 
patient of  the  old  lady,  or  should 
think  that  Mildred  neglected  her,  it 
really  seemed  to  the  girl  that  she 
could  never  bear  it. 

The  summer  boarders  came  in  a 
a  swarm.  There  was  beauty  in  the 
landscape,  and  health  in  the  bracing 
air,  and  fish  in  the  brooks,  and  boat- 
ing on  a  small  pond  near  by;  and  at 
all  these  baits  the  summer  boarder 
jumps  as  the  fish  to  the  fly.  While 
Mildred  was  aghast  at  the  work  and 
responsibility  she  had  taken  upon 
herself,  and  Seth,  abandoning  tools 
and  blocks,  and  making  a  furious 
descent  into  the  kitchen,  where  he 
labored  with  might  and  main,  was 
vowing  that  he  drew  the  line  at  don- 
ning a  white  apron  and  limping  into 
the    dining  room    to  wait    upon   the 
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the  guests,  and  Lettice  was  threaten- 
ing to  leave  school  and  come  home 
to  help,  Eliza  sailed  into  the  kitchen 
one  day  at  noon. 

Mildred  was  frantically  endeavor- 
ing to  beat  a  meringue  for  a  pudding 
and  to  carry  a  fresh  supply  of 
mashed  potatoes  to  the  artist,  who 
had  a  furious  appetite,  and  to  in- 
struct Seth  in  the  mysteries  of  a 
mayonnaise,  all  in  one  and  the 
same    moment. 

Eliza  calmly  took  off  her  bonnet, 
laid  down  her  bundle,  put  on  a 
stiffly  starched  apron,  and  took  the 
potatoes  from  the  young  girl's  hand. 

"I  guess  it's  about  time  I  come," 
she  said  shortly. 

When  dinner  was  over,  and  they 
were  clearing  away  the  dishes,  she 
explained  herself. 

"My  niece,  Jane  Elizabeth,  she  up 
and  married  a  worthless  young  man 
the  month  before  she  was  to  get  her 
'stificate.  I'm  done  slaving  for 
thankless  relatives,"  she  said. 

It  was  easier  with  Eliza  there. 
Mildred  could  sometimes  lie  down 
when  her  head  ached, and  she  worried 
no  more  about  grandma's  straying. 
The  old  lady  had  grown  very  quiet 
since  the  summer  boarders  came, 
and  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the 
artist,  to  whom  she  many  times  con- 
fided her  intention  of  '  'remembering 
after  a  while. "  The  artist,  who  was 
a  young  man,  but  who  ranked  well 
in  his  profession,  gave  Seth  some 
sound  advice  about  his  engraving, 
and  urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
going  to  a  city  institute  to  complete 
his  instruction. 

Before  the  season  was  over, 
Great-uncle  Andrew  Percival  conde- 
scended so  far  as  to  send  down  his 
daughter's  daughter,  with  a  couple 
of  young  friends,  to  pass  a  month  in 
the  old  place;  but  these  guests  were 
most  difficult  to  please,  and  their  air 
of  insolent  right  to  question  and  com- 
ment, were  hardest  of  all  to  bear. 
They  were  especially  curious  about 
Grandfather  Percival. 

"My    mother   always    thought  he 


hid    his  money    away   somewhere," 
said    this    distant    young  lady   rela- 
tive.     "If  L  were  you,  I'd   take  up- 
the  floors,  and  open  the  walls,  before 
I'd  give  up." 

And  while  they  poked  and  pried 
about,  without  any  right  to  do  so, 
Grandmother  Percival  startled  them 
by  exclaiming,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  them: 

"I'll  remember  after  a  while, 
dears,  after  a  while!" 

But  summer  boarders  come,  and 
summer  boarders  go;  and  one  day  in 
fall,  with  a  pleasantly  empty  house, 
and  a  purse  unpleasantly  empty,  the 
young  people  tried  to  count  up  their 
profits. 

It  was  the  day  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing. They  had  been  looking  for- 
ward to  this  holiday  with  happy  an- 
ticipations, such  as  they  had  not 
dared  entertain  before,  since  their 
grandfather's  death. 

Lettice  had  already  held  long  con- 
sultations with  Eliza,  and  there  had 
been  a  stoning  of  raisins  and  chop- 
ping of  apples  and  citron  and  meat 
going  on  in  the  great  farm  kitchen, 
while  a  plump  young  turkey  gobbler 
in  the  barnyard,  had  taken  to  run- 
ning for  shelter,  whenever  Eliza 
came  out  to  feed  the  fowls  their 
grain.  But  Mildred  held  apart  from 
all  preparations  for  celebrating  the 
day,  sordidly  declaring: 

"I'm  not  going  to  plan  anything 
about  Thanksgiving  till  I  know  how 
much  we  have  to  be  thankful  for!" 

That  morning  she  had  gone  down 
to  the  village  and  collected  every 
bill  against  them,  from  that  of  the 
glazier,  who  had  mended  the  mul- 
lioned  window  that  Great-uncle  An- 
drew' s  granddaughter  had  broken  in  a 
romp,  and  never  remembered  to  pay 
for,  to  the  long  open  account  with 
the  grocer,  with  its  record  of  credits. 

Mildred  was  aghast  at  the  result 
of  her  reckoning. 

"We  must  have  been  dreadfully 
extravagant,  or  else  dreadfully  waste- 
ful. After  paying  all  our  bills  and 
Eliza's  wages — for  we  can't  let  her 
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help  us  in  this  way  without  pay — 
there  will  be  less  than  twenty-five 
dollars  to  carry  us  over  the  winter. 
And  there  is  a  leak  in  the  roof,  and 
the  pasture  fence  must  be  mended, 
and  wood  to  be  cut.     Oh,  dear!" 

"I  don't  see  how  you  could  have 
saved  any  more,  with  the  calls  they 
made  for  anchovies,  and  imported 
preserves,  and  French  confections," 
said  Seth  savagely.  "Uncle  An- 
drew's people  were  the  worst." 

"How  badly  grandfather  must  feel 
if  he  knows,"  murmured  little  Let- 
tice,  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes. 

"Children,  hush!  I'm  remember- 
ing." 

Grandmother  Percival  had  arisen 
from  her  seat  by  the  fireplace,  a  digni- 
fied little  figure,  her  eyes  alert,  intent, 
viewing  them  with  the  look  of  kind 
authority  that  had  controlled  them 
as  little  children,  yet  with  a  rapt  ex- 
pression, as  of  one  who  struggles  to 
recall  something  that  has  gone. 

"He  said  he  would  put  it  in  the 
back  of  the  old  looking  glass,"  she 
said  slowly.  "But  I  told  him  Seth 
would  be  prying  out  the  glass  some 
day,  to  see  what  was  on  the  back  to 
make  it  reflect  his  face.  Then  he 
wanted  to  put  it  in  the  bureau 
drawer  but  I  was  afraid  of  Lettice's 
little  fingers.       I  told  him.    .    .    .let 

me  see I  told  him  we'd  take 

the  stuffing  out  of  Lettice's  canary, 
that  died  from  a  cold  the  winter 
she  was  four  years  old.  The  child- 
ren would  never  let  harm  come  to 
that,  and  they'd  no  more  pick  it  to 
pieces  than  if  it  were  alive. ' ' 

High  up  on  the  old-fashioned 
chimney  piece  stood  the  stuffed  can- 
ary, perched  on  a  twig  glued  to  a 
small  block.  Seth  would  have  hur- 
ried towards  it,  but  Mildred  held 
him  back. 

With  perfect  composure  the  old 
lady  reached  up  and  took  down  the 
canary.  With  a  dexterous  touch  she 
ripped  out  the  silken  thread  that 
held  the  skin  together.  A  paper 
had  been  tightly  folded  and  rolled, 
to  crowd  it  into  the  small  space. 


"There,  dears,"  she  said  with  a 
happy  smile.  "Grandfather  did 
provide  for  you.  I  knew  I'd  re- 
member after  a  while." 

Seth  and  Lettice  took  the  paper  to 
the  light.  It  was  a  certificate  of  de- 
posit, in  a  New  York  bank,  for  four 
thousand  dollars,  made  out  in  the 
names  of  the  children. 

Mildred  could  not  follow  them,  or 
look  at  the  paper.  Something 
greater  and  infinitely  sweeter  than 
the  discovery  of  a  little  fortune  had 
come  to  them. 

Kneeling  at  her  grandmother's 
feet,  with  her  head  in  the  old  lady's 
lap  and  her  arms  around  her  waist, 
she  sobbed  out  her  thankfulness,  for 
her  clear  eyes  had  seen  that  to  which 
the  others  were  blind. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  paper 
a  precious  gift  had  been  restored  to 
them.  Grandmother  Percival  had 
recovered  her  reason. 

Flora  Haines  Longhead. 


The  surest  and  shortest  way  to 
prove  a  work  possible  is  strenuously 
to  set  about  it. 

He  who  learns  by  experience, 
both  sweet  and  bitter,  touches  the 
secret  spring  of  success.  He  can 
turn  whatever  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses to  the  best  account,  while 
without  this  practical  wisdom  stores 
of  knowledge  may  be  wasted.  This 
power,  like  every  other,  may  be  cul- 
tivated. It  strengthens  by  exercise, 
it  withers  by  disuse.  Those  who  are 
naturally  deficient  in  it  may  improve 
by  carefully  directing  their  thoughts 
to  definite  ends  to  be  gained,  by 
calling  up  to  frequent  remembrance 
their  past  mistakes,  follies  and  faults,. 
with  their  subsequent  ill  effect,  and: 
by  reviewing  with  equal  care  the  re- 
verse and  brighter  side  of  their  ex- 
perience. It  is  in  this  way  the  dis- 
cipline of  daily  life  comes  to  be  our 
most  valuable  friend;  it  is  in  this  way 
the  past  may  be  made  a  safe  guide 
and  an  inspiring  influence  to  the 
future. 
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POLITICAL  ADVICE. 

The  heat  of  the  present  political 
campaign  has  developed  a  few  peo- 
ple who  think  they  see  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Saints  on  party  lines  an 
egregious  blunder  They  notice  the 
intense  partisanship  of  good  men 
and  women,  resulting  in  animosities 
and  hostility  which  years  of  time 
may  not  overcome,  and  such  feel- 
ings, it  is  claimed,  cannot  result  from 
any  conduct  or  course  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  prompted.  Hence 
in  their  righteous  indignation  they 
condemn  the  movement  as  well  as 
the  promoters. 

We  are  convinced  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  policy  of  party  division 
which  has  been  adopted,  is  the  wise 
and  God-inspired  course.  The  grand 
results,  aside  from  inward  inspiration, 
should  convince  Latter-day  Saints, 
that  God  has  prompted  and  ap- 
proved of  the  general  course  pursued. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
national  and  local  influence  which 
this  movement  has  brought  us,  it  is 
most  valuable  in  showing  how  far 
short  of  perfection  we  are.  Men 
who  have  for  years,  amid  various 
changes  and  trials,  been  immovable 
in  the  truth  and  who  might  have 
thus  continued  unchanged  till  death, 
are  today  tried  to  the  quick  by 
politics,  and  some  are  wavering  in 
their  faith  because  of  this  new  move- 
ment. Others  who  may  be  still 
firm  in  the  truth  have  shown  how 
utterly  unprepared  they  are  to 
properly  govern  and  control,  by  their 
manifestations  of  prejudice  and  part- 
isanship, which  prevent  their  seeing 
good  principles  or  candidates  except 
within  their  own  party.  Still  others 
who  have  had  a  standing  but  no 
faith  in  the  Gospel,  have  entirely 
gone   from   the  Church,    and  openly 


and  unhesitatingly  denounce  those 
Church  authorities  who  are  politically 
opposed  to  them.  Thus  there  is  and 
has  been  great  good  accomplished 
by  this  division,  in  exhibiting  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  Saints,  which 
seemingly  could  have  been  done  in 
no  other  way,  and  the  Saints  are 
realizing  the  fulfillment  of  the  scrip- 
ture which  says,  "they  shall  be  tried 
in  all  things." 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  bitter  feelings 
between  brethren  have  been  created 
by  this  experience,  evidence  that  it 
is  of  the  devil,  for  even  the  pure  and 
holy  principles  of  the  Gospel  have 
aroused  the  hatred  of  mankind  and 
have  in  numerous  instances  severed 
the  closest  and  most  tender  ties  of 
kinship  and  affection. 

That  ill-feelings  have  been  created, 
however,  is  none  the  less  regretable, 
because  of  the  excuses  found  for  it. 
The  condition  serves  to  show  the 
weakness  of  mortality  and  gives  us 
warning  to  be  moderate  in  expres- 
sion and  less  earnest  in  action  until 
we  can  fully  realize  that  politics  are 
but  a  means  to  accomplish  a  wise 
end,  and  that  it  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference to  a  community  which  party 
is  in  the  ascendant  so  long  as  the 
officers  are  patriotic  and  honest. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  the  young  men  of  Zion  the 
necessity  of  relegating  to  its  proper 
sphere,  the  subject  of  politics.  If 
discussed  at  all  let  it  be  with  candor 
and  composure,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances allow  them  to  be  intro- 
duced into  your  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations. 

In  the  heat  of  the  campaign,  as 
at  all  other  times,  do  not  allow  a 
word  to  pass  your  lips  for  which 
you  will  ever  have   cause  to  repent. 

Be  fair  to  those  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  be  truthful  about  their 
principles,  words  and  actions. 

Strictly  avoid  all  slander  and 
abuse. 

Do  not  seek  political  preferment, 
but  if  a  position  is  tendered  you,  and 
your  acceptance  of  the  office  will  not 
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interfere  with  more  important  duties, 
accept  it  with  the  determination  to 
perform  its  duties  faithfully  and  impar- 
tially. Then  in  electioneering  for 
yourself  or  others,  let  modesty 
prompt  you  to  treat  justly  your  op- 
ponent, and  thus  avoid  the  dirty 
work  which  too  often  characterizes  a 
heated  campaign. 

Be  true  to  your  party  so  long  as 
no  sacrifice  of  principle  is  thus  re- 
quired. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  become 
vacillating  or  uncertain  on  any  im- 
portant question,  but  thoroughly 
study  and  weigh  the  subject,  and 
then  make  up  your  mind,  with  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  as  to  what  stand  it 
is  proper*  for  you  to  take.  Thus 
you  will  be  able  to  give  "a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  within  you,"  on 
political  as  well   as  other  questions. 

Above  and  beyond  all,  however, 
do  everything  with  "an  eye  single 
to  the  glory  of  God,"  "seeking  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness, and  all  else  shall  be  added 
unto  you." 


COLLEGE    EDUCATION    AND 
BUSINESS. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked 
in  all  seriousness,  "Is  a  college  grad- 
uate as  capable  in  a  business  way,  as 
are  young  men  who  have  not  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  the  higher 
education." 

Many  thoughtful  and  successful 
men  of  the  East  have  answered  this 
inquiry  with  a  decided  negative. 
Many  of  those  who  thus  answer, 
have  themselves  had  practical  ex- 
perience with  boys  of  both  classes, 
and  hence  speak  from  knowledge. 

There  are  men  in  Utah  today, 
who  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
eastern  colleges,  and  gave  promise 
of  brilliant  careers  at  home,  who  do 
not,  by  any  means,  outrank  men  of 
equal  calibre  who  have  acquired  all 
their  education  at  home.  Indeed, 
the  home- raised  youth,  who  has 
combined    practical    manual     labor 


with  his  study,  is  not  seldom  ahead 
of  his  seemingly  more  favored  com- 
panion. 

There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  an  educational  institution  which 
does  not  make  a  college-bred  youth 
superior,  for  almost  any  kind  of  use- 
ful labor,  to  a  boy  of  only  equal  ca- 
pacity, who  has  not  been  provided 
with  these  advantages.  We  are 
much  in  favor  of  academical  instruc- 
tion for  all  young  people  who  can 
possibly  secure  such  training,  but  we 
are  opposed  to  any  plan  which  re- 
quires the  neglect  of  those  physical 
powers  with  which  young  men  and 
women  are  endowed.  It  is  notice- 
able that  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  severe  manual  labor,  are 
generally  able  to  acquire  much  in- 
tellectual strength  by  regular  and 
systematic  habits  of  study. 

Where  young  people  do  go  East 
to  school,  we  think  it  very  essential 
to  their  success,  that  they  be  pro- 
vided with  only  a  limited  amount  of 
means — barely  sufficient  to  pay  their 
tuition  and  other  necessary  expenses. 
U  it  were  essential  for  them  to  work 
during  vacation,  as  some  of  our 
students  have  to  do,  to  eke  out  a 
somewhat  scanty  supply  of  means, 
the  result  might  prove  highly  bene- 
ficial. When  the  money,  however, 
is  abundant,  and  the  mere  asking 
brings  a  replenished  coffer,  college 
youths  are  apt  to  spend  too  much 
time  and  means  in  seeking  amuse- 
ment, to  the  neglect  of  their  duties 
as  pupils.  Such  students,  too, 
usually  waste  more  time  than  those 
whose  limited  means  force  them  to 
hastily  reach  the  goal  of  their  aspi- 
rations, so  as  to  earn  for  themselves 
a  livelihood.  Those  who  are  poor 
need  therefore  not  become  discour- 
aged in  their  efforts,  while  those  who 
are  rich  should  resolutely  restrain 
themselves  from  the  waste  of  time 
and  means. 

The  value  of  all  education  consists 
in  its  practical  application.  Hence 
all  studies  should  be  undertaken  with 
a   view   to    making   use  of  them  in 
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some  beneficial  way.  True,  some 
studies  are  necessary  for  the  perfect 
training  of  the  mind,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  outward  application  of  such 
knowledge.  Nevertheless,  all  such 
knowledge  has  its  effect  in  develop- 
ing the  great  and  essential  element 
of  practicality.  Any  study  which  is 
undertaken  can  have  its  value  estab- 
lished by  measuring  it  on  the  yard- 
stick of  practical  usefulness. 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics 
of  successful  persons  is  their  faculty 
of  readily  determining  the  relative 
importance  of  different  things. 
There  are  many  things  which  it  is 
desirable  to  do;  a  few  are  essential, 
and  there  is  no  more  useful  quality 
of  the  human  mind  than  that  which 
enables  its  possessor  at  once  to  dis- 
tinguish which  the  few  essential 
things  are.  Life  is  so  short  and 
time  so  fleeting  that  much  which  one 
would  wish  to  do  must  fain  be  omit- 
ted. He  is  fortunate,  who  perceives 
at  a  glance  what  it  will  do,  and  what 
it  will  not  do,  to  omit.  This  in- 
valuable faculty,  if  not  possessed  in 
a  remarkable  degree  naturally,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  Let  any  one  adopt  the 
practice  of  reflecting,  every  morn- 
ing, what  must  necessarily  be  done 
during  the  day,  aad  then  begin  by 
doing  the  most  important  things 
first,  leaving  the  others  to  take  their 
chance  of  being  done  or  left  undone. 
In  this  way,  attention  first  to  the 
things  of  first  importance,  soon 
acquires  the  almost  irresistible  force 
of  habit,  and  becomes  a  rule  of  life. 
There  is  no  rule  more  indispensable 
to  success. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  college  edu- 
cation is  a  failure  only  because  those 
who  are  thus  trained  would  be  fail- 
ures in  any  other  direction,  for  every 
one  must  admit  that  any  kind  of  cor- 
rect knowledge  greatly  aids  its  pos- 
sessor, even  though  such  informa- 
tion may  not  be  in  the  direct  line  of 
his  business.  Certainly,  a  sys- 
tematic and  thorough  school  train- 
ing in  a  chosen  pursuit,  gives  a  great 


advantage  to  him  thus  favored,  over 
another  following  the  same  line  of 
business,  providing  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  success — perseverance  and 
determination — are  equally  devel- 
oped in  both. 


HOME  READING  AND 
INSTRUCTION. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  among  the 
Saints  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
home  teaching.  Our  children  usually 
attend  school  where  it  is  supposed 
they  will  receive  all  the  intellectual 
training  needed  for  their  proper  de- 
velopment. Parents  consequently  oc- 
cupy their  evenings  in  readingto  them- 
selves, in  idle  conversation,  in  visit- 
ing acquaintances  or  places  of 
amusement,  or  in  various  other 
ways,  some  of  which  are  very  un- 
profitable. Recreation  and  variety 
of  occupation  are  necessary  to  adults 
as  well  as  to  children.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  moments  could  easily  be  used 
in  every  family  during  each  day  for 
the  reading  of  good  books  or  for 
the  dissemination  of  instruccion 
which  will  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  all  the  members  of  the  household. 
We  all  must  and  do  take  time  to  eat; 
it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  if  only  a  firm  resolution 
were  once  made,  to  use  a  few  mo- 
ments before  or  after  eating  for  the 
perusal  of  useful  literature.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  can  be  learned 
by  the  continued  observance  of  some 
such  method  as  this. 

The  writer  remembers  with  much 
pleasure  a  custom  which  prevailed 
for  many  years  in  his  father's  house. 
When  the  family  were  assembled  for 
prayer  the  Books  of  Mormon,  Bibles 
or  other  useful  books  were  produced 
and  all  present,  who  were  old 
enough  to  do  so,  took  part  in  read- 
ing and  afterwards  in  commenting 
on  what  had  been  read.  These 
readings  became  exceedingly  inter- 
esting to  even  the  youngest  members 
of  the  family.      Many  of  the  instruc- 
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tions  then  imparted,  too,  have  never 
been  forgotten. 

Another  brother,  a  prominent  ed- 
ucator, follows  the  plan  of  making 
the  meal  time  a  period  of  instruction. 
It  is  understood  that  himself,  wife 
and  such  of  the  children  as  are 
sufficiently  developed,  shall  always 
come  to  the  table  with  some  useful 
incident  of  their  own  or  another's 
experience  to  relate,  or  with  some 
truth  to  expound  which  will  benefit 
the  hearers.  Thus  the  time  at  table 
is  used  profitably  in  partaking  of  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  physical  nourish- 
ment. Digestion  is  aided  by  such  a 
method,  and  haste  in  eating  is 
-avoided. 

In  some  of  the  European  monas- 
teries it  is  the  custom  for  one  monk 
to  occupy  an  elevated  seat  and  read 
aloud  while  the  others  are  eating. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  inserting 
here  some  hints,  which  are  not, 
however,  original  with  us,  concern- 
ing home  reading  and  instruction, 
the  adoption  of  which  will  enable  the 
families  of  the  Saints  to  profitably 
utilize  the  long  winter  evenings  which 
are  now  approaching: 

'  'A  good  beginning  in  reading  may 
easily  be  made.  Take  one  boo  c ;  a 
trustworthy  popular  history,  a  good 
biography  of  some  noted  person  or 
a  readable  account  of  some  interest- 
ing country  or  region.  Read  it 
through  carefully,  with  a  suitable  ex- 
amination of  kindred  subjects. 

"Above  all,  make  it  a  matter  of 
conversation  in  the  home  circle.  By 
such  conversation,  the  reader  will 
doubtless  learn  mucn  himself;  for 
few  persons  are  so  stupid  as  to  be 
unable  to  impart  some  sort  of 
knowledge. 

"And  as  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily circle  talks  of  the  book,  his 
words  both  instruct  others  and 
strengthen  himself  Who  has  not 
seen  wise  fools  who  simply  absorb 
knowledge,  but  can  neither  impart 
nor  use  it? 

"Again,  let  the  reader,  while  en- 
gaged on  one   book,  forget  his  de- 


ficiencies in  other  branches  ot  know- 
ledge, and  be  content  to  learn  a 
single  thing  at  a  time. 

"Thus  a  literary  atmosphere  in  the 
home  circle  may  be  created.  A  sub- 
ject which  really  interests  adult 
readers  is  sure  to  interest  children 
as  well;  for  young  people  know 
more  than  they  sometimes  get  credit 
for. 

"One  book,  well  read  and  well  dis- 
cussed, is  sure  to  stimulate  further 
efforts;  and  it  is  surprising  to  see 
how  soon  it  will  be  of  advantage  in 
daily  life. ' ' 

We  particularly  urge  our  young 
men  to  adopt  some  systematic  and 
thorough  plan  lor  daily  intellectual 
advancement.  Let  a  regular  time 
each  day  be  devoted  to  study  and  it 
will  soon  become  a  pleasant  task  to 
pursue  a  chosen  study.  How  re- 
markable the  progress  of  such  a 
student  will  be  only  those  who  prac- 
tically apply  themselves  will  be  able 
to  appreciate. 


We  are  always  complaining  that 
our  days  are  few,  and  acting  as  though 
there  would  be  no  end  of  them. 

Hope  is  the  motive  power  of  all 
human  endeavor,  the  source  of  all 
human  improvement,  the  kernel  of  all 
human  delight.  Perhaps  a  thorough- 
ly happy  and  satisfactory  life  may  be 
fairly  described  as  the  continual 
realization  of  well-founded  hopes. 
On  the  other  hand,  high  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  human  woes  we  must  rank 
disappointed  hopes.  The  many  fail- 
ures of  life's  endeavors  and  the  down- 
fall of  air-castles  form  a  large  part  of 
the  suffering  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
men  and  women.  And  yet  this  kind  of 
trouble  is  not  to  be  passively  endured ; 
much  of  it  may  be  withstood  and 
prevented;  for  it  is  largely  owing  to 
the  thoughtless  way  in  which  we 
allow  ourselves  to  indulge  in  un- 
reasonable hopes,  many  of  which  are 
impossible  of  fruition  because  they 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 


SWEET  AND   LOW. 
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Alto. I 

1.  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low,  Wind  of    the    west  -  em     sea, 

2.  Sleep    and  rest,  sleep  and  rest,  Path-er    will  come  to  thee    soon. 


Low,  low, 
Rest,  rest,  on 
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Ov  -  er  the  roll  -  ing 
Father  will  come  to  his 
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breathe  and  blow,  Wind  of    the    west     -      ern 
mother's  breast,    Father  will  come     to  thee 


sea. 
soon; 
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Ov  -  er    the     roll    -    ing 
Father     will  come  to  his 


wa    -      ters   go,  Come  from  the  dy  -  ing 
babe  in    the  nest,    Sil      -     ver  sails    all 


moon      and  blow, 
out     of  the    west, 
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wa    -    ters   go,     Come  from    the  moon       and  blow,  Blow  him  again      to 

come  to   his  babe,     Sil    -    ver     sails    out     of  the  west,    Un-der    the  Bilver 

Come  from  the     dy  -  ing  moon       and  blow, 
Sil    -    ver   sails     all    out    of  the  west, 
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wa    -    ters  go,     Come 
babe  in    the  nest,    Sil 
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from     the  moon 
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me.         While  my    lit  -  tie  one,  while  my    pretty     one      sleeps, 
moon.    Sleep,    my     lit-tle  one,  sleep,  my     pretty     one,      sleep. 
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DR.  G.  W.   SHOR'  S' 

Famous 
Nerve  Tonic   Pills. 

The  great  Utnh  remedy  for 
nervous  pros  ration,  organic 
weakness,  nervous  debility, 
premature  decline,  and  all 
nervous  diseases  of  eith>-r  sex. 
It  has  cured  hundreds  a;id 
thousands  suffering  from  a 
nagging  of  'heir  powers,  o>- 
piemaiure  old  age  and  will 
cure  you.  Every  case  saerel- 
Sent  in  plain  wrapper  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  price,  with  full  instruc- 
tions, valuable  information  and  a  guarantee  to 
cure  or  money  refunded.  Piice,  15  a  !>■  x,  con- 
taining one  full  month's  treatment.  Address: 
Dr  G.  W.  Shores,  Zion's  Medical  Institute,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah . 
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CONSUMPTION 

To  the  Editob — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  it's  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.A.Slocum,  M.  G. ,  183  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


NOW  READY. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  the 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  1, 

is    now    issued.       Price   per    copy, 

postpaid,  25  Cents. 

Also  Twelve  Lessons  for  this  year's 
work  of 

M.  I.  A.  MANUAL,  Part  2. 

Price  per  copy,  postpaid,  15  Cents. 

FOR   SALE    BY 

Jl?e  Contributor  Co., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH, 
P.O.  BOX  520 

and  by  other  Book  Dealers. 

The  above  pamphlets  are  published  under  the 
advice  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Presidercy  and 
officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association. 
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The  BEST  Medium  Grade  All  Purpose  Wheel. 


/ 


26  and  28  inch.      :     For  Men  and  Ladies. 

A.H.CANNON.Ogden 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
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Unkn  * 

SYSTEM, 

The   Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West. 

THE  ONLY  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Cars  tP  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sleepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 

City  Ticket  Office,    201  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
Oliver  W.  Mink 
E.ElleryAnderson 
Fred'k  R.  Coudert 
John  W.  Doane 

RECEIVERS 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
E.DICKINSON,      E.L.LOMAX, 
General  Mgr.  G.P.&T.A. 


VnTTMfJ   1UTT7W   ~\M  fi  WTfTTyn   To  apply  for  insurance  on  their  own  lives  and  to  solicit  busi- 

1UU1I1U  mflll    MM  Ail  1  ail ness  lor  ihe  oldest,  largest  and  best  company  in 

the  world,  assets  nnAmnrimfAM  A  M  P\  DDAD!T  A  man's  fam- 
over  $204,000,000.  r^r\\/  1  JC«\>>  1  1  \J  IM  /\iM».^  rKUr  1  I  ily  protected 
frnm  want  or  his  estate  from  loss  in  case  K  T7RT3  TTT 'i  TM  T7  T7HT3  flT.TI  fl  P.T7  T 
of  death,  and  a  sure  profit  to  himself  and  A  rUlil  wllJl  T  Uli  UllJJ  AUfl  i 
secure  I  il  he  lives.  Belter  than  a  savings  bank  for  a  man's  earnings.  The  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  Of  New  York  wants  in  the  towns  and  districts  outside  the  city,  live,  active  young 
men  as  agents,  to  whom  a  liber  >1  commission  will  be  paid.  Address,  stating  age  and  previous 
business  experience,  William  M.  Dolliver,  District  Manager,  Box  564,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Vm  ■  SHOULD  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  THE 

T  iiwCONTRIBUTOR. 
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FITSCURED 

{From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.W.  II.Peeke,who  makes  aspecialty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
anyliving Physician;  hissuccessisastonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  casesof  20  years' standingcured  by  him. 
He  publishesa  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
eends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  send  their  P.O.  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wishing  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D.,  4  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  IL  CANNON, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt  Lake  City. 

DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 

Constitution  Building, 

Opposite  Z.  C,  M.  I.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

SUPPORT  -  HOME  -  INDUSTRY 

If  you  want  a  good  and  cheap  Suit  of 
Clothes,  (Perfect  Fit  Guaranteed),  or 
Cleaning  and  Repairing,  call  on 

JOHN    BERGEN,  THE  TAILOR, 

128  W.  South  Temple  St.,      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


